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TO OUR READERS, 
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yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by post in 
any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. The 
yearly subscription, including postage to any address 
in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The “‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectatcr ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
“Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—-_———_ 

IF\HE conference between the Cabinet and the Sinn Fein 

delegates began at Downing Street on Tuesday. Mr. Lloyd 
George had with him Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Churchill, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, Sir Gordon Hewart, and Sir L. Worthington-Evans ; 
Mr. Chamberlain was prevented by illness from attending. The 
Sinn Feiners present were Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins—the head of 
the “ gunmen ”—Mr. Duggan, Mr. Barton, and Mr. Gavan 
Duffy, As if to render their task more difficult, Mr. De Valera 
issued on Monday night a fresh manifesto, warning his followers 
against undue hopefulness. He said :— 


“The struggle on our side has always been simply for the 
mnaintenance of a right that in its nature is indefeasible, and that 
cannot therefore be either relinquished or compromised.” 
And, further :— 

“ Of necessity Ireland must stand where she is, unyielding and 
fearless on the rock of right, or be outmanoeuvred and defeated 


in detail.” 


Negotiations conducted in such a spirit could hardly lead far. 





Though the Conference does not in any way represent what 
Wwe regard as the ideal Irish policy, we realize that our duty is 
now to do nothing which may interfere with a solution, even if 
it is a solution on wrong lines. Provided that certain acts of 
il-faith and cruelty and wrong are avoided, no good citizen 
should do anything which can prove obstructive or, again, 
Which can stir up feelings that would prevent a settle- 
ment. The Northern Parliament must be protected in 
its right not only to remain a free community but to remain 
incorporated with Great Britain and within the United Kingdom. 
Next to the protection of the rights of Northern Ireland comes the 
condition that the material interests of those who have been loyal 





to us in the South must be fully protected, and that the protec- 
tion of their persons must also be secured at all costs. If those 
two conditions are observed strictly and loyally, we shall be 
more than content to have no concern with the South of Ireland. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon returned to public life with a speech 
at Berwick on Monday night in support of the prospective 
candidature of Mr. Walter Runciman at the next election. By 
far the most important part of his speech was that which dealt 
with Ireland; and whatever we may think of the views which 
he expressed, or of their suitability from a man who had been 
in the late Liberal Government, no serious student of affairs 
would fail to welcome back to restored health and renewed 
vigour a mind which could think so clearly and speak so 
dispassionately. 


Lord Grey was, of course, making an attack on the Govern- 
ment. Hence he naturally undertook a critical survey of their 
recent relations with Ireland. He expressed himself as being 
by no means out of sympathy with the position that the Govern- 
ment had now reached (i.e., that of calling a conference), but 
he deprecated in the highest degree the course by which they 
had arrived at this point. He pointed out the inherent weak- 
ness of the Government’s policy, in that they had only 
called a conference after their efforts at repression by reprisals 
had failed. How much stronger would have been their position 
had they acceded to the entreaties of those Southern Unionists 
who last year pressed them to make an offer of Dominion 
status and fiscal autonomy! He believed, however, that 
Dominion Partnership, as he preferred to call it, was yet the 
solution of the problem, if only the Government could restore 
some of the confidence which they had so gravely impaired, 
and make the Irish really believe that they would have the 
very real independence and freedom that had been granted 
in the analogous case of the Union of South Africa, 


On the question of Ulster, Lord Grey was very brief but 
very sound. He said :— 

“There remains the one other difficulty in the Irish question, 
that of Ulster. I will only say a word about it. The rest of 
Ireland, the Sinn Fein part, must win the consent of Ulster 
by consent. It is quite true that a partitioned and divided 
Ireland can never realize Irish aspirations. It is equally true 
that any attempt to coerce Ulster would fail. It would not 
only fail, it would lead not merely to civil war, not merely to 
race war, but to that something which is more deadly opposed 
to religion and humanity than almost anything else, a religious 
war. An attempt to coerce Ulster is bound to fail, and bound 
to make the ruin, moral and material, of Ireland. The consent 
of Ulster must be won by the rest of Ireland by consent, and 
all I would say is that if there be a settlement in the Conference, 
and if that be the policy of those who will then have the govern- 
ment of the majority of Ireland, all there is for us to do is to 
stand aside and hope that the two parts of Ireland may come 
to an agreement.” 


How true! Lord Grey has made a great discovery—but, 
unfortunately, how tardy a discovery:! If Lord Grey had 
only known all this seven years ago! He talked very little 
then of “the consent of Ulster having to be won by the rest 
of Ireland by consent.” In those days it was to have been 
won by a battle cruiser in Belfast Lough and a division at the 
Curragh. As Lord Grey sat in that 1914 Cabinet, did no 
glimmer of his present knowledge—that Ulster must be won 
by consent—ever enter his head? As he heard of the arrival 
of the ships before Belfast, did he never doubt whether 
an Ulster so “won” would really help an Irish settlement ? 
Apparently he did not. But now, at any rate, Lord Grey 
does know that Ulster can never be coerced, and that knowledge, 
late—perhaps too late—as it is, at any rate is something gained, 


We are not going to say anything in detail about the misunder- 
standing between the American military forces in Europe and our 
own War Office and Foreign Office, except that we are glad that an 
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incident which ought never to have occurred has ended so 
happily. That it has so ended is, of course, due tothe essential 
goodwill on both sides. The leading men in America now 
thoroughly understand that not only our people but our Govern- 
ment have the best will in the world towards America, and 
that sometimes if we officially do amazing things it is only 
out of our invincible oddity. Similarly our rulers are beginning 
to realize that none of the old conventionalities about America 
wishing to twist the lion’s tail, or even to humiliate us or make 
us look ridiculous, has any truth. Let us hope that the two 
peoples will very soon realize this as fully. 


Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, announced 
on Thursday, October 6th, that Mr. Lloyd George had 
pressed him to go to the Washington Conference as a member 
of the British Empire delegation, or to send a representative. 
The -Commonwealth House accepted the appointment of 
Senator Pearce, Minister of Defence, as a delegate. Mr. Hughes 
read the telegrams in which Mr. Lloyd George had expressed 
his inability to go to Washington and his desire that the 
Dominions and India should be represented there. New Zealand, 
it is stated, will send Sir John Salmond to the conference. We 
shall decline to accept Mr. Lloyd George’s reasons for not 
going to Washington as conclusive. His presence at the 
opening sessions seems to us imperatively necessary. 











The American Senate on Monday passed, by 37 votes to 27, 
a Bill to exempt from tolls American coasting vessels which 
passed through the Panama Canal. Senator Lodge warmly 
opposed the Bill, on the ground that it openly conflicted with 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, which provides for the 
use of the canal on equal terms by vessels of all nations. 
Congress passed a similar Bill in 1912, but was persuaded by 
President Wilson to repeal it in 1914, much to the joy and 
relief of Mr. Page, who was then the American Ambassador 
in London. There is no need as yet to assume that the present 
Bill will be passed by the House of Representatives or signed 
by the President. We shall continue to believe that America 
will observe her treaty engagements in the letter and in the 
spirit. Whether the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty should be modified 
is, of course, another question. ; 


Mr. Gandhi is doing his utmost to induce Mr. Montagu to 
allow the Indian Government to prosecute him. The brothers 
Ali have been committed for trial on a charge of sedition, as 
the result of their efforts to persuade the sepoys to desert. 
Mr. Gandhi, in his organ New India for September 29th, pub- 
lished a violent article declaring that “it is sinful for anyone, 
either as a soldier or civilian, to serve this Government,” and 
that, as soon as the spinning wheel and the loom were to be 
found in every home, he would ask the Indian sepoy individually 
to leave his service and become a weaver.” ‘ We must,”’ he 
added, “reiterate from numerous platforms the formula of 
the Ali brothers regarding the sepoy, and we must spread 
disaffection openly and systematically till it compels the Govern- 
ment to arrest us.” Mr. Gandhi's tactics seem ludicrous to 
the West. But the illiterate masses of India are being taught 
to regard him as a prophet and a magician, and Mr. Montagu’s 
refusal to let Mr. Gandhi be prosecuted causes the peasants to 
think that the Indian Government is afraid of the ‘** Mahatma.” 


The International Russian Famine Relief Commission, meeting 
at Brussels last Saturday, urged the Governments to assist the 
various private organizations in their relief work, especially 
among the Russian children. The Commission proposed that 
the Governments should give both financial and material help 
to the famine-stricken, through the voluntary societies, but it 
said that an inquiry must precede the granting of Government 
aid. On the other hand, the Commission declined to recommend 
the granting of loans to the Bolsheviks until they recognized 
Russia’s debts and gave guarantees for the future. The Com- 
mission pointed out that, until the Bolsheviks accepted the 
obligations devolving upon a Russian Government, they could 
not gain the confidence of foreign traders or attract foreign 
capital. The Commission has been most unfairly criticized, 
as if it had refused all help to the sufferers from the famine. As 
we read its decisions, the Commission drew a sharp distinction 
between the hungry peasantry and the Bolshevik tyrants. 
It would assist the one, but not the other. 





The Bolshevik Litvinoff sent a further reply last week to 
the British Government’s Note of September 7th. He declared 





that Lord Curzon had been wholly misinformed, and that all 
his charges against the Bolsheviks were based on “ forgeries,” 
He asserted that there was no more reason to identify th 

Third International with the Russian Government is ee 
was to identify the Second International—mecting at Brussels 
and including Mr. Henderson, “a British Cabinet Minister" 
with the Belgian or British Government. This is obviously 
untrue, as the Third International and the Bolshevik despotism 
are controlled by one and the same gang. Litvinoff's denials 
have, we see, failed to satisfy some of his sympathizers in this 
country. It is perhaps a good sign that the Bolsheviks should 
be anxious lest the trade agreement should lapse. On the other 
hand, they may value it merely as giving them an opportunity 
for revolutionary propaganda here. Little or no trade is being 
done. Mr. Urquhart, the chairman of the Russo-Asiatic ty 
solidated, who went to Moscow to discuss the possibility of 
resuming work on the company’s properties, has had a fruitless 
journey. He could not make contracts with the Bolsheviks, 


M. Loucheur, the French Minister for the Liberated Regions 
devastated by the Germans, and Herr Rathenau, the German 
Minister of Reconstruction, concluded an agreement at Wies. 
baden last week for the making of reparation in kind. Germany 
is to provide within the next four years goods to the value of 
£350,000,000 for the benefit of the departments which her 
armies deliberately laid waste. Such reparation is obviously 
just. Payment in kind, moreover, will not disturb the 
exchanges, as the payments in gold have done. But the agree- 
ment is most significant in that it shows a new willingness on 
the part of the French Government to come to terms with tho 
Germans. If the agreement is fulfilled, it will hasten the coming 
of a real peace. 

The Chinese Government replied last week to the Japanese 
offer to restore Shaniung on certain terms. They took the lino 
that the German lease of Shantung expired when China declared 
war upon Germany—on August 14th, 1917—and that Japan 
had no right to be there after that date. China required the 
“unconditional return ” of the Shantung railway “ in exchange 
for payment,” and the removal of the Japanese troops. The 
Times Peking correspondent says that the reply was worded 
in an unconciliatory manner, to impress the political opponents 
of the Government. From the international point of view 
this is unfortunate, as the military party in Japan is in no 
humour to be ordered out of Shantung by anyone, and certainly 
not by the Peking Ministry. Japan has a claim to consideration 
in that she freed China from the Germans, and the Chinese woul 
do well to take Japan at her word when she offers to make terms. 


The King, in opening the enlarged Royal Exchange at Man- 
chester last Saturday, emphasized the supreme importance of 
foreign trade to Great Britain. He said :— 

“ Your staple industry derives all its raw material from abroad 

and looks to overseas markets to take much of its finished 
product. This is typical of the dependence of these islands 
on foreign trade and of that international character of modern 
business which makes it impossible for any great manufacturing 
or mercantile community to live an isolated or self-sufficient 
life.”” 
These simple truths need to be incessantly repeated, for the 
benefit of Labour leaders, Tariff Reformers, Sinn Feiners, and 
many other people who ignore them. We live by our foreign 
trade. We must therefore scll our goods abroad at prices 
comparing favourably with the prices asked by our competitors. 
The prices which we get for our goods determine the wages that 
our manufacturers can afford to pay. Wages are not fixed 
according to the desires of the workmen or their trade union 
leaders, but according to the prices ruling in the world’s markets. 
Our foreign trade has declined because wages are too high, and 
it will not revive until wages are reduced. 





For some time past there has been talk of an approaching 
trade revival, without any very definite symptoms to back 
it up. But at last it does begin to appear that there is a very 
gradual improvement in the export trade, almost entirely, 
it is said, with piaces in which the foreign exchange question 
is not acute—such as the Far Eastern countries. The general 
summary of the Board of Trade return for September has just 
been issued, and shows that the value of exports has increased 
from £38,100,000 last June—which was the lowest point they 
reached—to £55,200,000 for September, which is satisfactory 
as far as it goes. But inthe same document it is shown that 
the September exports and re-exports, amounting in all 
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£63,00,000, were still below half what they were for Sep- 
tember last year, when they stood at £130,800,000. By this it 
| be seen that the present increase is as yet not a very great 
although, of course, the comparison with last year is 


to the fall in the value of money. 


wii 
matter, 


partly fictitious owing 





The ‘Labour Party leaders who were invited last week by 
the Prime Minister to discuss practical measures of unemploy- 
ment relief with the Cabinet did not jump at the opportunity 
of being useful. They summoned a conference to formulate 
a reply to the invitation. The reply, sent after two days 
delay, embodied the views both of the extreme men who seek 
to make party capital out of the prevailing distress and of the 
moderate men who recognize their duty to their country. 
he Labour leaders declined to take any responsibility for 
the Government’s policy or to act with employers on a com- 
mittee. They were apparently surprised when the Prime 
Minister showed no anxiety to meet them again. When he 
offered to receive them on Tuesday, they were careful to explain 
that they “had not refused to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment,” though their previous letter had produced that 
impression. It may be noted with satisfaction that the Labour 
Party’s organ, the Labour News, has denounced the Com- 
minist tactics, remarking that 

“To play with human misery and to foment human passions 
merely in order to serve their own revolutionary ends is a 
heartless and wicked game.” 

But the tactics of some Labour leaders are not easily to be 
distinguished from those of the avowed Communists. 


The engineering and shipbuilding trade unions have agreed 
to take a ballot of their members on the employers’ demand for 
the abolition of the war bonus of 123 per cent. which was granted 
to skilled workmen by Mr. Churchill. The employers propose 
to abolish the bonus in three stages at the beginning of the next 
three months. They say that they cannot give it any longer. 
There is much unemployment in the engineering trade because 
foreign customers will not pay the prices which the employers 
have to ask. Nine-tenths of the shipbuilders are now com- 
pleting the last orders on their books; the construction of 
many vessels has been stopped because they are costing more 
than the shipowners can afford to pay. Ifthe bonus is abolished 
and the cost of production reduced, fresh orders may come in. 
The alternative is an increase of 
has compared the rates of wages paid in the Rotterdam and 
in British shipyards. Here skilled men (platers) earn 4s. 7d. an 
hour; in Rotterdam the rate is ls. 73d. an hour. Here the men 
work only one shift of eight hours, and restrict their overtime 
to six hours a In Rotterdam two, and often three, 
shifts are worked in the twenty-four hours, so that urgent jobs 
can be quickly compicted. These facts explain why ship- 
owners have been sending ships to be repaired at Rotterdam, 
while our repair yards stand idle, although British shipyard 


workers are the 


unemployment. Jngineering 


week, 


best in the world. 


Sir Peter Rylands, addressing the Scottish members of the 
Federation at 
declared that the Government had been too hasty in paying 
Industry would 
regain confidence and employment would increase, he thought, 
if the Government were to raise again the loans paid off during 
the past years and reduce taxation. He would, however, make 
it a condition that the extravagance of the departments must 
be checked, 
gestion, for it is worse than useless to ruin our industries by 
trying to pay off the war debt too quickly. On the other hand, 
if the Government once acquired the habit, in time of peace, 
of living partly on loans, the national finances would soon be 
in inextricable confusion. There is still plenty of room for 
economy in the swollen departments in Whitehall and in the 
grandiose policies which they encourage Ministers to adopt. 


of British Industries Glasgow on Tuesday, 


off debt by means of crushing taxation. 


There is something in Sir Peter Rylands’s sug- 


Members of the Senate of Cambridge University will have the 
Spportunity on Thursday next, October 20th, of voting for a 
very reasonable compromise on the question of degrees for 
Women, The Senate rejected last December a proposal to 
admit women to full membership of the University, and last 
a bruary it rejected a scheme “or a separate women’s university. 
it Is now asked to give degrees to the women who carn them, 
on certain conditions. The number of women students is to 
be limited ; disc ipline will be maintained among them by women 





officials. Women will be excluded from the Senate but will 
have a Representative Board with similar powers. A woman, 
if elected to a professorship, will not control the department as a 
man would do. The men’s colleges wili be forbidden to admit 
women as members or as fellows. This compromise has been 
accepted by the women’s colleges, though it does not meet 
their wishes. They sce that women students under the new 
plan will obtain the full benefits of the education given at 
Cambridge, though they will not have an equal share in the 
government of what is primarily a men’s university. We 
trust that this sensible proposal will be carried, thus ending a 
tiresome controversy by agreement within the University itself, 

The operations of the Mount Everest expedition have ended 
for this year with the discovery of a possible way up. After 
every approach to the mountain except one had _ been 
exhaustively examined and found impassable, the expedition 
moved on to the remote eastern face of the mountain. Here, 
too, every way at first seemed to be blocked by the blank walls 
of gigantic precipices. Almost as a last chance the climbers 
began to investigate the Kharta Tsangpo Valley. From it they 
succeeded in climbing the great pass which connects Everest 
with the northern peak, and found that the ground to the 
north-eastern ridge summit (the highest point) was ‘‘ quite 
possible.” Nothing more, however, could be done then as, 
presumably in part owing to the lateness of the season, the 
cold and the force of the wind were so intense as to render 
further progress impossible. But the way has been found, 
and next year the expedition will begin work again. 








The address on “ Love, Marriage, and Birth Control” by 
Lord Dawson, the well-known physician, to the Church Con- 
gress at Birmingham on Tuesday last was printed in full in the 
Evening Standard of Wednesday. It was wise, bold, and humane 
in the highest sense of that word. The speech was also timely, 
the place well chosen, and the manner plain and authori- 
tative, without being either crude or unduly pathological. 
The address should be read asa whole. An attempt at a detailed 
summary might destroy the careful balance which is essential 
to Lord Dawson’s purpose. 


We may, however, notice some essentia! points of the address. 
3irth control has come to stay, and no attempt to disestablish 
its hold on the civilized races could be successful. The sub- 
stitution of abstention was neither practical nor physically 
justifiable. Mere Lord Dawson fearlessly and plainly opposed 
the teachings of the Roman Church and the alleged teachings 
of the Anglican. He would have nothing to do with the dogma 
that bodily intercourse is only to be permitted to married persons 
for one purpose—the procreation of children. He condenined 
that view not only upon hygienic but on moral grounds, and 
gave a moving apologia for sexual love and passion which wiil, 
we trust, help to get rid of the unwholesome view that the 
functions of the body can be per se shameful and even accursed. 


Lord Dawson's view of sexual passion and his implied protest 
against celibacy as the higher and nobler state are, of course, 
entirely consistent with the Puritan view of Love and Marriage. 
Did not Mrs. Hutchinson speak of 
of a celibate saint, while Milton’s apostrophe to ‘* Wedded Love ” 
in Paradise Lost remains one of the most magnificent pieces of 
But though Lord 


“the ungodly chastity” 


passionate verse in our or any language. 
Dawson was so clear and so positive, as was essential, he was 
He the very 
dangers of birth-control carried to extremes; he recognizes the 
duty of the good citizen to maintain the race and the miserable 
incompleteness of the childless unions. 


always reasonable and moderate. Sces great 


Lord Dawson is as strongly against 
is for wise control. In fact, he has had the courage to say what 
sO many men and women have long come to believe. But 
remember always that children are the best things in the 
world, and that the sacrifices they demand are the well-springs 
of true happiness. FElizabeth’s cry: “The Queen of Scots has 
a brave son and I am but a barren stock,” has in it the 
supreme tragic note. So, too, the agonized scorn of Constance 
at the Cardinal’s consolations on the loss of Prince Arthur: 
‘‘ He speaks to me who never had a son.” 


selfish suppression as he 
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OF THE DAY. 


=P 


THE WOMAN’S ROOSEVELT 
ASSOCIATION, 


NHE women of America are doing a notable and appro- 
priate thing. They have formed an Association 
to perpetuate the memory and ideals of Theodore Roosé- 
velt—an Association which will have as its physical objec- 
tive the buying of the house in New York in which he was 
born. In it is to be established a school of civics, where 
Roosevelt's teachings in the duties of citizenship and the 
ideals of patriotism will be maintained and developed. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s own feeling as to memorials should be 
remembered :— 

‘As for those of us who, with failures and shortcomings, 
but according to our lights, have striven to lead decent lives, 
if any friends of ours wish to commemorate us after death, 
the way to do it is by some expression of good deeds to those 
who are still living.” 

The scheme therefore may, nay must, be regarded as in 
direct accordance with his wishes. 

We are delighted to learn that a British Committee 
has been formed under the chairmanship of Lady Lee 
of Fareham for the purpose of giving not only to Ameri- 
cans in Great Britain, but to all friends and admirers of Mr. 
Roosevelt, an opportuzity to share in the work of per- 
petuating his memory. The Memorial Association has 
been able to replace some of the original furnishings of 
Roosevelt House, including the bed in which the future 
President was born, and many of the intimate objects which 
surrounded his childhood. |The School of Civies which is to 
be formed at the house aims at teaching the coming 
generation “ the joy in the performance of duty and willing- 
ness to share the burdens of the community at large ” 
which were characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt. 

We should add that life membership of the Association 
only involves a donation of 5s.—though a larger sum may, 
of course, be contributed at the will of the subscriber— 
which may be sent, for transmission to the treasurer, to 
the Hon. Secretary, Roosevelt Memorial Association, 13 
York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Thus English 
women and men may mark their appreciation of Roosevelt 
and his work by a single contribution, and need not feel 
that there will be an annual call upon them. They will 
have rendered homage to a great man once and for all. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that though this is primarily 
an American movement, a considerable number of English 
women, by birth and residence, and also of Englishmen, 
will show their admiration and respect for the great Presi- 
dent by joining the Association. They have no excuse 
for indulging in that dread of intruding which so greatly, 
and sometimes so unfortunately, haunts English people. 
Roosevelt, for all that he was “a 100 per cent. American,” 
if ever there was one, belongs to the English-speaking 
race as a whole. There was not a principle of action, 
public or private, insisted on by him which is not as appli- 
cable and as valuable here as in his own country. 

The essential quality in Roosevelt was the spirit of 
good citizenship. He was a very able politician and party 
leader. He was no mean orator in a nation where the 
arts of the rostrum are specially cultivated and under- 
stood. He was a skilled and powerful administrator. 
He had a soldier's eye for country and a soldier’s heart. 
What is more, he understood the soldier's spirit as well as 
did Cromwell. Though a strict disciplinarian, he knew 
that if you are to get the best out of a soldier you must 
make him feel a free citizen and not a fighting slave. 
Roosevelt, again, was a man highly qualified to be the 
personal representative and head of a great nation. He 
had the dignity of demeanour, the sense of proportion, 
the knowledge of the world, the instinct for great affairs, 
the universality of comprehension necessary to high office. 

Yet, great as was Roosevelt in all these matters, it was 
not the qualities we have enumerated which make, and 
will continue to make, his memory live in America. 
Others could rival him or surpass him in the ordinary 
gifts of statesmanship. Where he excelled was as the 
good citizen. He made good citizenship an art. He 


TOPICS 


MEMORIAL 


never tired in enforcing by precept and example the duty 
which men and women owe to the community. No 








tt, 

man, as his life and work showed, could be allowed to 
keep his good citizenship in watertight compartments 
He must not say that he had done his best in his district 
or city or State, or at Washington, and that no mor 
was to be required of him. He must do his duty in all 
these capacities. Duty accomplished in one sphere would 
not relieve him of responsibility in the others. 

Taough Roosevelt was a Whig, an individualist, and q 
man who hated over-centralization, abhorred administrative 
tyranny and loathed Etatism, he never failed to pay due 
homage to the nation personified. To him the Government 
as representing the community, was something sacred and 
revered, not a mere Committee to manage tram-lines, roads 
and drains. Treason to the State was to him the greatest 
of crimes. When he talked of the National Honour he 
meant something very real and definite, and was not merely 
indulging in a rhetorical flourish. Good citizenship was 
indeed to Roosevelt a religion, as in a rougher and less 
conscious way it was to Cromwell and to Lincoln. 

Therefore it is most wise of the women of America to 
select this essential and imperative side of Roosevelt fo 
special commemoration. And it is as appropriate to 
the commemorators as to the commemorated. To women 
as the guardians of the home, the teachers and bringers 
up of children, good citizenship has a meaning of almost 
pathetic force and poignancy. Where the sense of good 
citizenship does not exist they cannot do their work or 
win their victories. Only where good citizenship prevails 
are the women given a full chance. Therefore it is natural 
that women should rear a monument to this most masculine 
of men. 

Assuredly the women of America will have the full 
sympathy of all English women and men, for England, too, 
loved and honoured Roosevelt, and for the right reasons 
not because he was our friend, or because we thought he 
could help us; not because he was a picturesque figure, 
or because he sympathized in our Imperial aims and 
duties, but because he was the good citizen personified, 





BELFAST REVISITED. 


A§’ our steamer wound its way up the Belfast Lough 

on a fine morning at the end of September, I must 
confess to Javing experienced a certain perturbation of 
mind. Was I going to be disillusioned by the sight of 
the great city and its inhabitants? Tor nearly forty years 
I had refused to bow to the English Home Rule and 
Radical view of Belfast. But suppose I found that 
I had been cherishing a series of illusions—what then ? 
In a word, and to be quite honest, I felt as a convert to 
Romanism might feel on a first visit to Rome. Suppose 
the Pope and the Cardinals and the Curia did not turn 
out to be as wise and splendid and as divinely equipped 
as they seemed in Farm Street ! 

Any way, the situation had got to be faced, for the 
soundness of my whole Irish view rested on an Ulster and so 
a Belfast foundation. It was some thirty-two years since 
I had been in Ulster. At that visit I formed the opinion, 
which has never left me since, that it was only by a frank 
and honest recognition of the existence of the two Irelands 
that one could possibly solve the Irish problem. If the 
people who formed the two Irelands had been mixed in 
the same proportions throughout Ireland—2.e., if in every 
part the Protestants had always been in minority of about a 
fourth—the problem would have been simple enough. But 
that was not the situation. Those who were the minority in 
the South of Ireland were the majority in a well-defined 
area in the North of Ireland. Further, this well-defined 
area in the North contained the only great and enterprising 
city in the island—the only community which, judged from 
the business point of view, was efficient and progressive. 

Still, I argued with myself, suppose I should find that 
some new element has arisen since 1890 or that my original 
diagnosis of Ulster was defective? What then? T 
sun rose on the grey waters of the Lough, and ve 
found our ship sliding past the great gantries, the 
vast wharfs and basins, and the huge straddling iron towers 
of the shipyards, A more thrilling sight can hardly he 
imagined, All seaports cast a spel, but when the 
port is also, as in the case of Belfast, a great shipbuilding 
centre, a place where the mightiest ships that have ever 
floated have been built and are being built, the sombre 
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magnificence of the home of mechanical power is vastly 


increased. eee : 

Qn every side inner voices were calling to us that 
there Was no ocean, no sea, no port, no river in the 
lobe that was not full of the labours of Belfast. Ships 
that are built at Belfast leave the nests in which they 
were born, never perhaps to return to her waters, but they 
carry her name and her handiwork throughout the world. 
As this thought came to mind, there towered up close 
to us the sides of the ‘ San Benito,’ a strange-looking ship 
‘ust being got ready for the sea. Though it was now 
almost day, all her electric lights were in full blaze, and 
men were swarming over her decks in what seemed a 
delirium of hurry and business. We were to read a day 
later how she had just been completed, how she was the 
frst merchant ship to be fitted with electric trans- 
mission, and how she was destined for the West India 


trade. : 

Later we passed the hull of a ship only three- 
quarters built ‘with the name ‘Sophocles’ painted 
in huge letters on her bows. Here indeed was a 


thrilling mystery. Why ‘Sophocles’? What had that 
Greek of the Greeks, austere in the extremity of his 
sensuous emotionalism, got to do with Belfast? The 
ready explanation was cither that she was a ship built 
for the Greek Government or else that she belonged to 
some patriotic Greek shipowner with literary tastes— 
successor to Sir Basil Zaharoff in the ardent 


some 
mixture of imagination, business, and high patriotism. 
Curiously enough, our explanation proved like that 


described in one of the notes with which Gibbon floors 
the orthodox allegations of an early Christian Father. 
“This explanation is probable, but certainly false.” 
The ‘Sophocles ’ was to sail out of the Port of Aberdeen, 
not the Piraeus or Corinth, and belonged to a Scottish 
line, all of whose ships are adorned with glorious 
(reek names—Pericles, Empedocles, and so forth—a 
moving testimony to Scottish scholarship and learning. 
Here was proof of how loyally Aberdeen maintains the 
Greek spirit. 

How we wished we could recall the benign and beloved 
poet of Hellas and see him learning with wonder that 
the children of the Muses are honoured in lands beyond the 
furthest of which the Greek geographers had dreamed! 
He could not have seen without emotion his name reflected 
on the waters of the Lough, for the * Sophocles’ was 
already launched. I do not know whether there is a 
prize poem at the Queen’s University, Belfast, but if 
there is I suggest that the next subject should be “ Sophocles 
at the Island.” 

And so we glided delicately, passed wonder after wonder, 
and longed for a Piranesi to do justice to the wondrous 
architectural and pictorial effects which opened out before 
us in gigantic rhythm like some vast cinema roll prepared 
for the Gods in Valhalla. Thus even before we were 
tied up to the quay there had come part consolation to my 
fears of disillusionment: ‘ At any rate, this is no mean 
city. Here is the aura of true greatness. The men who 
made this place, and who are maintaining and developing 
it (some of the biggest of the works we had passed 
were but a year or two old), were born for what is great, 
not for what is small and sordid. Here is the proud city 
of self-help. Here is the city which teaches the lesson 
that commercial prosperity is a thing with which communi- 
ties cannot be endowed from the top. Belfast was not 
created by Act of Parliament, or by Orders in Council, 
or by the patronage of Ministers. It came from within, 


not from without.” Belfast started with no natural 
advantages whatever. She had no coal; she had no 
Iron; she had not even a harbour. Her river is no 


Shannon or Thames, but a mere stream. The port had 
to be dug out and dredged out. It is not the gift of nature, 
but of human energy, and to help this work Belfast got 
no grants. No; whatever faults Belfast may have, it 
Is not the home of a political and religious clique maintained 
by favour and injustice. 

The first political fact that I was to realize on my 
visit was that in Belfast, though it had so enormously 
Increased in size, in wealth, and in potential energy, the 
Spirit of the people was exactly the same as it was thirty 
years before. Prosperity had not spoilt 3elfast. It had 
hot even becalmed her. She remains, among her countless 








ships and amid her thousands of busy hammers, the same 
proud city of the waters, always ready to stretch out 
her hand in amity, but always ready to guard her 
independence—not unwilling exactly, but, at any rate, 
unable to defend herself with words, but perfectly ready 
to adopt every other means of defence should she be 
attacked. I could see that her people feel now exactly 
as they did at the end of the eighties and the beginning 
of the nineties. She and the districts round her were 
then, as now, determined to settle their own fate and 
not to allow it to be settled for her by the man of Dublin 
and the South. 

Once more I realized that the true way to make people 
understand Belfast, and the Irish question, is to say to 
them what Daniel Webster said so proudly of Massachu- 
setts: “ There she is; behold her, and judge for your 
selves.” I beheld Belfast physically, and I beheld 
also the spirit of her people, found it as true as ever, 
and I was satisfied. It is not an intolerant spirit. It 
is not a persecuting spirit.. It is not a sordid nor unjust 
and ungenerous spirit. It is, however, a determined, a 
self-confident spirit which knows no doubts—which knows 
no fears. There is nothing of the Hamlet about the men 
of Belfast. Their views are not sicklied o’er by the pale 
cast of thought. The animating spirit may seem to 
the fastidious “ unintelligent ” or unphilosophical or what 
you will, but, at any rate, it is a spirit with which we 
not only have to deal, but with which we can deal. You 
know where you are with people who are positive that 
they are in the right and are not merely feebly trying to 
fish a relative truth out of a still more relative well. 

As for the notion that Belfast Protestants attack their 
Roman Catholic neighbours out of pure devilry, I feel 
almost ashamed to meet it, so utterly unjust is it. That 
the Protestant hits back I have no doubt, and sometimes I 
dare say hits back unnecessarily hard. I admit that he is 
intolerant of murder, foul and ruthless, clothed with the 
alias of “ military action.” Also I admit that a good deal 
of ill-feeling has been caused in Belfast by the refusal 
of the Protestants in the shipyards and in certain factories 
to work side by side with the Roman Catholics. But 
who can wonder at it? Put yourself for a moment in the 
position of a worker in Harland and Wolff's shipyard, 
where, if I am not mistaken, there are some 20,000 men at 
work every day, now all Protestants. Would anyone who 
reads these lines care to work up in a gantry or on the 
sides of a vessel on the stocks with a Sinn Feiner beside 
him and with the thought always present that any day 
this fellow-worker, though he seems perfectly trustworthy 
and peaceable, may get an order from some secret society 
to which he belongs to set fire to the works, to throw a 
bomb, or do some other act that may involve the loss of 
hundreds of lives? Though he may not want to execute 
this order, there will be a man told off to kill him if he 
does not execute it. The Sinn Feiner ‘s always between 
the devil and the deep sea when he is listed for murder 
or bomb duty. Surely the most stolid worker in the 
world might be excused for finding such a man a rather 
nerve-racking colleague. 

Remember, once more, it not the tyrannical 
employers who refused work to the Sinn Feiners or 
the sympathizers with Sinn Fein, but the Protestant 
workers. Taken as a whole, however, there arc still 
plenty of Roman Catholies at work in Belfast in 
spite of the unpleasant fact that, according to their 
own political creed, every Sinn Feiner is a_ potential 
murderer. Have not their own Church authorities pro- 
claimed that killing is no murder if you call it an act of 
war against a tyrant? I know, of that when 
attention was called in the Spectator to the publication of 
this doctrine in the Maynooth College official magazine 
a periodical with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Dublin and of the Ecclesiastical Censor—the blame was 
laid upon the unfortunate printer. Upon such “ printers’ 
errors” Belfast not unnaturally smiles. No; the spirit 
of Belfast is not bigoted nor unmerciful, though it is 
practical. Belfast is not going to betray either itself or 
the United Kingdom. 


was 


course, 


The following considerations must be a postscript 
to this description of my visit. We are told that 
the Belfast men are to be upbraided for having formed 
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the Volunteers and so set a bad example to their neighbours. 
But can anybody show a single case in which the Belfast 
Volunteers have murdered any man by day or night ? No 
Ulster man has used arms, except against our German 
enemies, or recently to assist the Forces of the Crown in 
maintaining order. But though Belfast has hitherto been 
patient almost beyond belief, the strain may become 
intolerable. 

A fact amusing in itself, but none the less significant, 
shows how much the temper of Belfast is being tried. 
The legitimate rates are very high in Belfast as in the 
rest of the world, but in addition to that Belfast is paying 
very heavy compensation charges to persons injured 
in the rioting, which rioting, I may say in parenthesis, 
is believed in Northern Ireland to be deliberately fomented 
by the Sinn Feiners in order to put Ulster in the wrong and, 
if possible, to goad her into some violent act of reprisal that 
might be represented as a Protestant massacre. It must 
not be supposed that the people who get compensation for 
injury are all Protestants. Compensation is claimed and 
is given to both sides in cases of injury which can be shown 
to have been received in the course of public riot. It is 
alleged that a Sinn Fein bombing-instructor lately put in a 
claim for compensation owing to injuries caused, it is 
whispered, in the course of his professional duties ! 
Whether this is true or not I do not presume to say, but, 
at any rate, it is illustrative of the kind of thing that goes 
on. 
And now I see that I have said nothing about the 
Northern Parliament, which neither Belfast nor the Six 
County Area desired for themselves, but which they took 
from the United Kingdom because they did not want to 
make it impossible for the Government at Westminster to 
earry out the policy of Home Rule which, rightly or wrongly, 
the Cabinet had decided to adopt. 

Northern Ireland said in effect: “If you are resolved 
upon applying the principle of self-determination, we shall 
not attempt to impose any veto upon the proposal provided 
you apply it fairly. Though we should rather remain 
in the Union, if you tell us it is our duty to be self-deter- 
mined we bow to your wish.” In this spirit Belfast accepted 
the Home Rule Act which has now been applied to her. 
In this spirit it is being worked. I saw the Northern 
House of Commons in Session, and also the Northern 
Senate, and I can only say that more businesslike, more 
dignified, more responsible public bodies I have never 
seen. There was no nonsense and no play-acting about 
them, and I am glad to say there was the nucleus of a healthy 
opposition, and of an opposition at the very point where 
Parliament opposition should always be strong—that is, on 
the point of finance. A Parliament in the last resort is a 
taxing, spending, and waste-inhibiting body, and there- 
fore what it requires as an essential is the compensating 
balance of a Parliamentary opposition. Those who heard, 
as I did, Mr. Lynn and Mr. Coote at work will realize that 
they have got it in the Parliament of North Ireland. Again, 
those who heard Mr. Barbour’s suave and masterly answers 
to their penetrating, and therefore necessarily disagreeable 
and disturbing, interrogations will understand that Sir 
James Craig’s Government is already learning that Par- 
liamentary opposition .is part of the machinery of 
democratic self-government, and that to be stretched 
upon the question rack is a duty which Ministers must 
welcome, not resent. 

And so good fortune to Belfast and the North. They 
have saved themselves by their own exertions, They will 
save the rest of the Empire by their example. 

J. Sr. Loz Stracuey, 





THE MYSTERIES AND PARADOXES OF WORLD 
COMMERCE. 


T OT one nation, nor one group of nations, but the whole 
world is commercially “in stays.” We want to 
move, but our power has vanished. We want to trade, 
but we cannot use the mechanism of exchange. We 
want to produce cheaply, but often we cannot produce at 
all. We want to be prosperous, but we are poor, nay 
bankrupt. What is worse, we not only do not know how 


to get out of our trouble, but cannot even tell what is the 
true cause of the trouble. 
remedy ? 


How, then, can we find the 
The diagnosis of the disease is, indeed, so 





e | 
imperfect that we dare not try a medicine or a treatment 


much less a remedial operation. Let us try to think 
out as coolly as we can where we are, how we got there 
and then see if an understanding of these points mae 
suggest the way out. We make no profession of posscesing 
the key of the situation, but, at any rate, no harm can h, 
done, and possibly some good, by a stocktaking such 
we propose. 

The first thing to remember is that the old explanation 
of our poverty and commercial impotence will not stand 
investigation. According to this view, we are poor and 
economically unhappy because we spent so much in tho 
war, %.¢., destroyed so much property of all kinds and 
dissipated so much capital. The analogy of the private 
individual is used to show that we must expect to re 
poor. If a man engagesina very expensive law suit and has 
to sell out his investments in order to carry it on, and 
though he wins his cause, only just saves himself from bank. 
ruptey, he has to endure many years of poverty before he 
can replace his capital and get back to his old position, 
That analogy sounds well enough, but in fact it is almost 
wholly fallacious. This country, and indeed the world in 
general, has not been impoverished by the war at all in 
the way that the ordinary man is impoverished. We, and 
most of the other countries of the world, are in essentials 
as rich as we were before 1914. It is true that by Jeans 
and taxation we have altered the distribution of property 
in a manner which, if it had been done in a different way. 
would have been called revolutionary, but that does not 
mean a diminution of total wealth. All the shares in 
companies which yield a fixed rate of interest, like railway 
debentures and preference stock, are, as are also pre-war 
Consols, only worth to sell half their old price. On the other 
hand, there are some seven thousand millions of new 
National Debt from which some twenty-five millions or so of 
people are drawing dividends, great and small. Certainly 
there is no diminution of wealth here. In the same way 
there are no great industries that have been destroyed by 
the war—our coal-pits, our cotton trade, our shipbuilding 
yards, and all our industries from iron furnaces to woollen 
mills are there ready to be worked. As regards popula- 
tion, it is true that we have possibly lost the services 
of a million men through deaths and wounds that 
totally incapacitate, but this, looked at from the econom 
side, is not a loss which takes very long to repair. Suppose 
we had two or three very unhealthy years, added to an 
abnormally high emigratién rate, we might easily lose a 
good many more men without anyone noticing it. Once 
more no serious diminution of physical wealth has been 
caused by the war here. We have not even got a demora 
lized population. Take it altogether, the war was a 
stimulus, and there are more people at this moment read 
and eager, if they can see how, to make a profit and increase 
the wealth of the world than there were ever before. 

What is true of Britain is, of course, still more true of 
America, for America is suffering even more intensely than 
we are from commercial depression and unemployment. 
It is also true of Europe asa whole. If we rule out Russia, 
which, owing to internal political conditions, is in a state 
of social and political disintegration and cursed by plague 
and famine, there is no marked destruction of wealth or 
of the means of production. No doubt a considerable 
proportion of land in Belgium was physically devastated 
by the war, and a large area, though smaller in proportion 
to the size of the country, of France was ruined, though, 
happily, not permanently, by the war. The same condl- 
tions exist in Italy. No doubt also there was a great deal 
of damage done in the Near East and in Northern Central 
Europe, and indeed wherever the Germans or Turks pene- 
trated. Again, in all these countries there was a large 
loss of population. But the war was paid for year by yeat 
and as we went along, and it is absurd to say we are now 
poor because we are having to make good the waste. 
The trouble is that we are not making good anything. We 
are making nothing, or at any rate nothing like as much as 
we could or would or should, 

The factories stand throughout the world without any 
adequate trade products not because they are making ot het 
things, not because the men are doing something else as 
they were in the war, and not because men are on strike, 
or are too fastidious or too weary to work, but as a rule 
because there is no sale for the goods which are made m 


as 
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Men, of course, desire these things just as much 
d before the war, but something paralyses them 
from them the courage to ask for what they want 
« ardently. We fail to produce not because we have not 
the power to manufacture, but because we cannot trade, 
eqnnot buy or sell. Again, it is not, as some people have sup- 
posed, merely inflation that is making us poor. Inflation has 
no doubt greatly helped the process of taking away wealth 
from one set of people and giving it to another set, but it has 
not diminished the total wealth of the world. As Sidonia 
sud in the passage we have so often quoted, but. must be 
allowed to quote once more, “We have not diminished 
the stocks of gold and silver in the world because we have 
taken to using paper as money, No, the trouble is not 
» material or a physical one. Commercially speaking :— 


them. -¥ 
as they di 
and takes 


“Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Is waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 

Is waiting for the Earl cf Chatham.” 


Sellers are longing to sell and buyers to buy, but, alas! 
they cannot get together. There is something lurking 
behind or in front of or them which forbids 
gction, though what may be its name or its nature 
they cannot tell. They know nothing except that they 
cannot trade with the other man, and the other man 
cannot trade with them. When they call in the dark- 
ness to each other to do business, the reply comes back : 
“How can I do business with you unless you first do 
business with me ?*’ And so the world rocks and strains 
and groans uneasily on the rock on which it has struck, 
but there is no forward movement. The high water that it 
was hoped would raise her has come and gone, and still 
the vessel is fast, and still the wretched crew and merchant 
passengers with all their rich bales in the hold are praying 
fersome record spring-tide which will be enough to lift her. 


beside 


To put the matter 'n a more concrete form, though we 
admit it is not a very helpful form, the machine has some- 
how or other broken down, but unhappily our economic 
physicians cannot tell us how that breakdown took place, 
and, further, cannot tell how to treat the machine now it is 
broken down. They can only say wisely and hopelessly 
that it is probably some quite small screw or pin somewhere 
which has got loose, and which is now obstructing instead of 
helping the transmission of power. Again, there may be 
something wrong with the fuel which ought to be but is 
not producing sufficient energy. Finally, though things 
look all right, it might be that something got bent or twisted 
in the course of the late collision, and that the engine, 
though the repair shop said everything was now in order, 
is not truly aligned. So the talk goes on, but over it all | 
is the one deadly and menacing fact that the wheels won't 


go round, or, when they do, won't bite. 

Wealthisexchange. Therefore exchange is our economic 
object. All, then, that we have got to do is to get busy 
with bartering. But will no one teach us how to begin ? 
“Speak, oh, some one, the word that will reconcile 
luying and selling.” Let us envisage the actual situation. 
A, B, C, and D go over to Genoa to do business. When 
they get back to their hotel in the evening they ask each 
other over coffee and cigars how things have gone, and each 
las the same tale to tell: ‘“ They were quite keen to buy, 
but there was always some provision: *I cannot let you 
book the order unless you can arrange to buy from me, or to 
buy from somebody who owes me money and cannot pay it 
unless he gets an order,’ ”” The would-be seller very naturally 
replied ; ** Oh! that’s not my business. You have got to pay 
me in cash, but I cannot promise you how I shall lay out that 
cash, Asa matter of fact, it is wanted to pay production 
costs and taxes in England, and if I spent it here on some- 
thing that might prove quite unsaleable in London, there 
would be a deuce of a row in our offices when I got home.” 
Therefore, for these and similar reasons everybody reports : 
“Nothing doing.” Curiously enough, the Italian 
tumbers of A, B, C, and D are probably over in 
akine similar propositions and getting similar 
Surely it is worth somebody’s while—and if it is worth their 
while, why don’t they do it ?—to bring these gentlemen 
together into some sort of clearing-house which would 
cond ict the barter of chops against tomato-sauce, oranges 
against worsted, and pig-iron against ladies’ underwear, 
and only demand cash for the total difference—often a 
comparatively trivial sum. Plenty of such clearing-houses 


0} yposite 
England 
answers, 











for trade, with a central and parent commercial clearing: 
house, ought, one would think, to get rid very easily of 
exchange difficulties. The clearing-house paper, based on 
gold, would have a stable backing, and people would 
always know exactly what it was worth. 

As to credits, it is quite easy to see that what we 
venture to call the guardian angels of commerce ought to 
be increased in number and more quickly mobilized. 
Again, the mechanism of loans ought to be popularized as 
much as possible and on easy terms. An example of what 
we mean is to be found in the Morris Banks which were 
described in our columns of September 24th by “ J. B. G.” 
The world is not ruined by money-lenders, but very much 
helped. We want more usury, not provided, of 
course, that the usurer is a decent man or not forced to 
behave like a fiend because he is subjected to idiotic 
persecution. As to the way in which a loan may set 
business going, the present writer may be pardoned for 
telling a personal anecdote which seems to him, at any rate, 
illuminating. The scene is a Nile gunboat some twenty-five 
years ago. When Phylae was reached came the proper 
moment to give a present to Houssein, the very efficient 
Egyptian who had acted as steward, valet, and housemaid. 
But in a land where there are no shops one is very apt te 
have no change, and the traveller found himself without 
the wherewithal to tip. He made application to an 
English officer on board. Could he cash a cheque? No, 
unfortunately he could not. He had not a halfpenny of 
change. Otherwise he would have been delighted, of 
course, to lend the money. The steward would not under- 
stand a cheque, and thus all concerned appeared to be faced 
with an insoluble problem. Sut,” said the traveller to his 
friend, “* what will you do yourself when you want some 


less 


petty cash for tipping people in Assouan?” “Oh, I 
shall borrow from Houssein.” ‘ But if you can borrow 
from Houssein fgr yourself, you can borrow forme. Borrow 


a sovereign in silver dollars from him. I will give you a 
cheque for £1, and then I can make my present to Houssein.” 

Though it was paradoxical, no flaw could be found in the 
arrangement. Accordingly Houssein came to the saloon 
and gave his officer five silver dollar pieces on loan. The 
officer crossed to where the traveller was sitting smoking, 
and handed him the silver. The traveller then went across 
to the cabins where Houssein had returned to his task of 
making beds, and he was solemnly donated with his own 
money. He salaamed, showed real gratitude, and every- 
body was satisfied. Houssein knew that the officer would 
return him the sovereign he had borrowed. The officer 
knew that the traveller's cheque was all right, and the 
traveller had the feeling that he had purchased freedom 
from the thought that he had behaved shabbily. 

This principle of borrowing from people in order to pay 
them is, in truth, a perfectly sound one, and is, in the last 
resort, what happens under a well-developed system of 
commercial credit. We do not say that it wholly selves the 
great world problem, but we have a kind of instinctive 
feeling that if it was properly thought out it might give a 
hint which, combined with the clearing-house scheme, 
would be helpful. 

THE LIMITS OF NATIONALISM. 

FUE spirit of nationalism, said Lord Hugh Cecil in 

an eloquent letter in Monday’s Times, is “the main 
source of all the sufferings and mischiefs which the people 
of Europe are now enduring.” It caused the war and it 
has inflamed the quarrels which still, three years after 
the Armistice, keep Central and Eastern Europe in a state 
Lord Hugh Cecil would be almost inclined 
patriotism is the last 


of confusion. 
to say, with Dr. Johnson, that 
refuge of a scoundrel.” Patriotism, as he would express 
it, is the scoundrel’s “ convenient cudgel to batter critics 
because love of country is supposed to justify 


dumb,” ; 1 
He drew an idyllic picture 


the most. revolting cri 
of what might be :— 


mes. 


“Tf one can imagine some beneficent magician who would 
weave a spell by which all the peoples of Europe should cease 
to hate alien nationalitics, even if it cost them the love of their 
own, how enormous would be the benefit to human happiness! 
The poor would be lifted out of misery, the rich would trade 
tranquilly with their we alth, armies would be disband d, taxes 
would be removed, there would be no more an Irish difficulty, 
whatever is embittering in the Reparation question would be 


awav. all the territories of the old Austro-Hungarian 


done 
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Empire, with Poland and Lithuania and the Balkan States, 
would be lands flowing with milk and honey, the peaceful abode 
of prosperous men.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil's protest against the excesses of 
nationalism is well grounded. It is true that in the past 
century “people went almost mad about nationality,” 
and that nationalism, “like other human _ passions,” 
ought to be brought under due control. We cannot, 
however, help wondering whether the world would profit 
by the suppression of nationality, if such a thing were 
possible. Nationalism is a relatively modern phenomenon. 
In the early middle ages Western Europe, under the Church 
and the Empire, was more or less homogeneous. Men 
saw nothing obviously wrong in the spectacle of a German 
Emperor ruling Lombardy, or a Norman King reigning 
with Byzantine pomp in Sicily, or an Angevin controlling 
England and Western France from the Cheviots to the 
Pyrenees. These potentates had political enemies, but 
they were not opposed on nationalist grounds. English- 
men and Gascons, Normans and Angevins alike, cheerfully 
accepted our Henry the Second as their common ruler and 
bore with the exactions of his alien officials. Simon de 
Montfort, who was long regarded as the maker of Parlia- 
ment, the most typical of English institutions, was a 
foreigner by birth and training, but he excited little or 
no ill-will on that account. And if we go further back 
to the age of the Antonines, when Rome reigned securely 
over the known world, we find a similar absence of 
nationalism. Were, then, those periods of history so much 
happier than our own? We question whether any honest 
mediaevalist would maintain that thirteenth-century 
Europe was a better place to live in than the Europe whieh 
we know. Gibbon did not claim for the age of the 
Antonines any special virtues. The Roman Empire was 
tranquil and prosperous. But 
“this long peace and the uniform government of the Romans 
introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the Empire. 
The minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level, 
the fire of genius was extinguished and even the military 
spirit evaporated.” 

And, again :— 

“This diminutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the 
metaphor [quoted from Longinus], was daily sinking below 
the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled 
by a race of pygmies; when the fiercer giants of the north 
broke in and mended the puny breed.” 


Rome would have been better for a little of the nationalist 


spirit. The middle ages, in the absence of nationalism, 
were not free from wars and insurrections. Sectarian 


hatreds worked ills as great as those arising from racial 
feuds. 

The Moslem religion, from its first rise until our own 
day, has professed a complete disregard of nationality. 
One Moslem is, in theorv, as good as another, whatever his 
race, rank, or colour. Islam, again in theory, is one com- 
munity, transcending political and racial divisions. In 
practice, as we know, the doctrine is subject to limitations. 
Arabs and Turks, Baghdadis and Punjabi Moslems, the 
people of the Hedjaz and their Wahhabi neighbours, the 
Shiahs of Persia and the Sunnis of Turkey, do not always 
consort happily together. The history of Turkey abounds 
in wars against other Moslem countries. When the Hedjaz 
revolted against the Turks, the Turkish garrison of Mecca 
bombarded the most sacred shrine of the Moslem world. 
But if we overlook these episodes and credit Islam with 
‘he unity that it ought in theory to possess, can we say 
that it has brought peace and prosperity to Western Asia 
and Northern Africa and that it has encouraged human 
progress ? No one would make such claims for Islam. 
It is no doubt true that the development of nationalism 
among the Turks has made them even more barbarous— 
if that were possible—than they were before in their 
treatment of subject-races. But the nationalist movement 
among the Arabs has done more for Syria, the Hedjaz, and 
Mesopotamia in a few years than the nominal unity under 
Turkish rule had done for them in generations. 

Consider, too, the Bolsheviks. They are the apostles of 
internationalism. They denounce the national spirit, and 
they aflirm that Russia interests them merely as the first 
country to undergo the international revolution. Their 
avowed object is to promote chaos all the world over 
until the international “ proletariat” lords it over such 
of the international “ bourgeois” as remain alive. We 











| 
must confess that we are not attracted by their pro 
gramme. They may be free from nationalist passions— 


although, when they are in difficulties, they 
to appeal to Russian national sentiment against the 
foreign ‘ca italist ” governments—but their own nee 
sions are still fiercer and more cruel. The world would 
not gain in happiness by forgetting its national divisions 
and joining the Third International. Class war is even 
more detestable and more ruinous than war between two 
countries. 

On the whole, then, we should be slow to look to the 
exorcising of the nationalist spirit as a cure for all present 
ills. The Friend of Humanity is too often a humbug 
when he is not an arrant knave, like the despots in Moscow. 
Patriotism is in essence a respectable quality, implying 
some self-denial. Those who pride themselves on their 
superiority to the foibles of human nature and who show it 
by always taking the side of a foreign country agains 
their own are usually moved by vanity rather than by 
charity. We have to recognize, moreover, that nationalism, 
the slow growth of several centuries of evolution, is far 
too deeply rooted in the modern mind to be argued out of 
existence. Every right-thinking man is proud of his own 
country and of his own people and desires their prosperity. 
All that can be done is to deprecate an excess of patriotism, 
It is not necessary for a good patriot to hate all other 
countries but his own, or to strive for isolation. The term 
“Sinn Fein *—** Ourselves Alone ’’—connotes the kind of 
nationalism that is most undesirable and, indeed, impossible 
in the modern world. If the war has taught anything, 
it is that the different countries are bound together by an 
infinite number of cultural and commercial ties which 
cannot be severed without inflicting injury on all. No 
nation nowadays can live for itself alone, without paying 
any regard to its neighbours’ interests and feelings. Prac- 
tical considerations are steadily limiting more and more 
the conception of nationality. That, indeed, is the basic 
purpose of the League of Nations. The best patriot 
nowadays is he who can reconcile the true interests of 
his country with the welfare of other countries. It 
neither necessary nor desirable to discredit true patriotism, 
but it is gradually being recognized that, as Miss Cavell 
said, “ patriotism is not enough.” 


are careful 


1s 


NEW PLEASURES. 
we are using the word, 


W E all sigh for new pleasures Z 
of course, in its restricted sense, and mean new 


recreations. So many of the old pleasures are 
fashion, and so many more are out of reach. 

hunger for pleasure was never so strong. It 
the monotonous work of the world would be ever more 
and more monotonous. The idealists who tell of a time 
when every man will get a real artistic joy out of his labour 
talk to the wind. So do those who think to reduce his 
hours of labour much beyond that to which they have 
been reduced already. The work has to be done, and much 
of it is desperately dull. Machinery goes on getting more 
and more perfect. The specialized bit which each man has 
to do bears less and less relation to the whole ; also, it is 
more and more easily accomplished, and makes less 
and less demand on the attention. All machines 
are no doubt, before they are perfected, 
beasts ready to destroy the man who takes his eye 
off them, but every improvement tames them. The) 
almost think and seem to put “safety first.” The 
more they “think,” however, the less need for thought 
have the men who tend them. The more ~ human 

the machine the more mechanical the tender. Would 
it not be better to take the bull by the horns, admit that 
most work is dull, acquiesce in the sad fact that it must 
get duller, and see whether it would not be possible to 
couple it with a parallel pleasure—would not our new 
psychological knowledge help us to do two things at once : 
The women of a past generation got much simple enjoyment 





out of 
Yet the 


seems as il 


dangerous 


out of doing needlework while listening to reading. With- 
out any effort they gave a divided attention. Might not 


the early Victorian drawing-room offer an object lesson 
to the modern factory ? It is not very easy to imagine 


how reading could be managed even with a megaphone, 
but music might be played where the noise was not too 


great, and it is surely not impossible to think of some 
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aa caacneninneianeanse 
other entertainment which could be offered where the 
numbers were not too large. om 

Constantly just now one hears parents sighing over the 
fact that young people are restless and pleasure-seekers. 
It is never any use for the passing generation to lament 
about the present. It is a foregone conclusion which of the 
two must give way. The young people, after all, are not 
so unreasonable—little things please them more than they 
leased the young Victorians. They want more amuse- 
ment, but they are content that it should be simpler. 
If expensive balls are superseded by constant dancing 
which costs nothing, surely the change is for the better. 
At least the mass of them are wiser in one particular 
than their fathers. They do not tr®to imitate the rich. 
Of all the crimes and follies laid ai the door of Dives, 
none does somuch harm as the criminal folly of those who 
will strive to copy him. To-day people ask for a great 
deal of diversion, just as a healthy boy asks for a great 
deal of food, but they do not insist that it should be of a 
juxurious nature. There is something rather savage 
about the notion of very occasional grand doings; they 
somehow suggest excess ; pleasures which are homely and 
very frequent seem much more fitted for civilized people. 
But there again we come back to our first point ; we want 
some new ones. We suppose all the games which are 
old now were new once—or did they all develop out of 
children’s gambols ? Flying may one day become a general 
leasure, though it is now more like an adventure and is 
confined to the few. Somehow, all means of transit 
except riding and walking seem to lose their delight as 
they become commercial, so we must not count too much 
upon the delights of cheap flight. The cinema is 
new and capable of immense development, but some- 
thing more homely is wanted. Possibly we may live to see 
a great return to the festal occasion as a means of pleasure. 
Ceremonials connected with the chief events of life might 
be once more fashionable. No one could wish to see the 
morbid pleasure which ‘ wakes” afford, below a certain 
level of civilization, once more universal; but the fact 
that funerals are still widely enjoyed testifies, strongly 
if repellently, to the instinct to make occasions of pleasure. 
Weddings may once more be real festivities, and christen- 
ings, which are not now festivities at all, might again 
make an excuse for young people to rejoice. More might 
be made of birthdays, at least inthe years during which it 
3a pleasure to get older. It is impossible to be happy to 
order, we shall be told. That is true up to a point. But 
it is not quite true of children, or of very young people, or of 
Vv si Anything which tends to encourage 
hospitality is surely good. It is a virtue which the * old ” 
poor have never had a chance of practising until lately. 
If the new poor will now set them an example and think 
out the best methods of cheap social pleasure, they will 
have done them a very great benefit. At present neither 
the one nor the other are sufficiently used to the new 
conditions to really cultivate this primitive grace. 
ts revival, however, the happiness of the country depends 

gible extent. 


ono neglig 
professional 


very simple peo] le. 
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classes one great source 
passing The 
no longer look forward to what old-fashioned people 
used to call “ the afternoon of life.” All through 
the burden and heat of the day they dreamt of a time when 
they would retire or at least “ gradually slack off.” In that 
afternoon they hoped to have leisure to pursue their hobbies, 
to lead to some extent the kind of life that they happened 
to pref place that they chose. They thought 
about a little travel, a little idleness, a life without strict 
routine. Now most of them see no such holiday before 
them. Life is far harder for them than it was, 
expect to in harness. All the do they need 
midst of the strain. For themselves and 
it is, as the saying is, “up to them” 
It must be thought out, and 


Among the 


P ; ; 
of happiness is away. brain-workers 


er in the 
' 


dit in more 
Tecreation in the 
for oth rs 
out this que stion of pl asure. 


- 7 
Worked out, and to some extent arranged for. 


£. 6s F ; 99 : . . 
Ol spontaneity can be too imu h regarded ; It gives too 
much licence to mere animal spirits. Recreation ought 


to have as little as possible to do with reaction, otherwise 
u One of the pleasures which is 
to be deep-rooted in the heart of man is the pleasure of 


Lt 
fambine, 


tends to beeome riotous. 


In some form or other he seems to insist wpon 
Be Whether from the strictly moral point 


belies of ( hance. 


| laugh ? 





and they | 


Upon 
| tion in 
| belligerent nations 


of view we excuse or condemn gambling, most people 
agree that when it takes too great a hold either of an 
individual or a community it does great harm. Is thera 
no way of playing with chances without playing with fire ? 
Is it possible to remove the money element? It is like 
taking the alcohol out of wine. Still, certain agreeable 
teetotal drinks have been invented. We suppose before 
the introduction of tea most Englishmen would have 
declared that no drink without stimulant could ever be 
generally desired. At present more than half the English 
world would rather give up intoxicants than give up tea. 
Can we not find some recreation connected with lot-drawing 
which shall cheer and not inebriate ? It seems impossible, 
but nothing like enough consideration has been given to 
the subject. It is a pleasant work to plan pleasure. It 
is the work of an artist, but hitherto the artistssyhave worked 


for the few and have to a great extent failed. The 
theatre is not *succeeding.”” The book trade is not 


“succeeding.” What we used to mean by “ pictures ” 
have neveg or not for a very long time had any meaning 
for the public at large. All the people who care for their 
country long to see a really well-fed generation, one not 
brought up on tins and condiments, but on meat and milk, 
and fruit and fresh air. A well-amused generation is 
almost as necessary to the progress of the race. ‘ Bread 
and the circus,” do we hear some one say with a cynical 
A contempt for either is surely worse than silly. 
There is no more virtue in sadness than in starving, when 
either is pursued for its own sake or accepted out of 
mental or physical lethargy. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


——> 
THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE TANGLE. 
(To 1HeE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.”’ 


Sir,—A cartoonist—I think it was Poy—recently depicted 
John Bull with a quantity of luggage (** exports ”’) awaiting 
assistance with it to the quayside. His difficulty, however, 
according to the cartoon, consisted in the fact that all the 
porters, bearing labels with the title of “ Foreign 
Exchange,” were flat on their backs, and the suggestion 
was that the demoralization of the exchanges was such as 
to prevent our manufacturers from dispatching goods to 
many foreign countries because of the difficulty of 
arranging a basis of payment. As in all cartoons, the 
situation was perhaps a little overstated, because amidst 
our present economic and Labour difficulties we might 
find our export trade slack even if the foreign exchanges 
were normal. Nevertheless, the main suggestion remains 
true—namely, that part of the present trade depression 
and the consequent unemployment can be traced to the 
chaotic state of the exchanges, and that is why there is 
talk of aiding exports by State credits. 

The countries which have suffered the greatest deprecia- 
their exchanges are, of eertain of the 
such, for example, as Russia, Austria, 
first-named 


cours 
Poland, and Germany. In the case of the 
country, Bolshevism, combined with the watering of the 
currency, has made the rouble valueless as measured in 
The of Poland, 
reason of the extent of the 
depreciation in its currency, while that of Austria, which 
I will take as a concrete example of the problem to be 
Previous to the 
To-day the 


other countries. Case 


the currencies of 


too, is almost desperate by 


dealt with, is also sufficiently serious. 


war 24 Austrian kronen exchanged for £1. 


| quotation is something like 7,000 kronen to the £. In 


| 
| 


to think | 


The delights | 


| hopelessly against him. 
} ; 


value of 


other words, to pa Vy for English coods to the 
remit 


€1 sterling an Austrian merchant would have to 
crowns for the equivalent, on the old basis of exchange, 
of something like £300! Therefore it will be seen that 
an Austrian merchant desiring to import a certain quantity 
of wool or some other commodity for manufacturing 
purposes finds the price as expressed in exchange almost 
Not altogether hopeless, because, 
while the price the Austrian manufacturer has to pay 1s 
terribly high, he may still be able to make a prolit on 
the finished goods, if not from exporting to some other 
country, at least from internal Unfortunately, 
however, there is another difficulty to be faced. It is 
customary to finance trade of this description by billa 


sales. 
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usually running for three morés, and the exporter has 
to ask himself whether, when the time for payment comes, 
his customer in Austria will be prevented from meeting 
the bill through the krone having still further depreciated. 
On August 29th, for example, the Austrian exchange on 
London was quoted at 3,150 kronen to the £, while 
just a month later the quotation was 6,500 kronen 
to the £! Moreover, with the exchange in so feverish 
a condition it might even happen that the very efforts 
of the Austrian importer to purchase sterling would 
run up the price of the krone to an absolutely prohibitive 
level. 

What is true of Austria is true of many other 
ecuntries. Is there a remedy? Perhaps the best reply 
to that question is the one which was given—and it was 
given unanimously—by the forty delegates who attended 
the Economic Conference of the League of Nations at 
Brussels more than a year ago. The recommendations 
of that Conference were adverse to the situation being met 
by State credits, but a scheme was devised which was to 
have the support of the governments of the various lending 
countries for arranging—again I deal with the concrete 
instance of Austria—that the Austrian Government 
should consent to aid imports of those commodities most 
calculated to set the wheels of industry in progress by giving 
to their importers a bond secured on assets of the Austrian 
Government itself. The control of those assets for the 
time being was to be in the hands of representatives of 
the League of Nations, and the Austrian Government (the 
same principle applies to the other impecunious nations) 
was further to undertake to effect drastic economies in 
its own expenditure and reforms in its own currency. In 
other words, everything possible was to be done to give 
security to the exporter, who was to receive the bond I 
have referred to as security to pledge with his banker, 
while it was considered that if Austria carried out its part 
in the matter of internal reforms, and if the imports were 
concentrated upon the most desirable articles, steadiness, 
if not actual improvement, in the value of the krone 
could be anticipated. The scheme, in fact, though not 
perfect, was regarded as workable, but it required for its 
inception that Austria should be able to mortgage the 
necessary assets for the purpose I have named. As a 
matter of fact, however, a first mortgage upon those assets 
had already been given to the governments of the various 
countries, including America, in return for food credits, 
and up to the present it has apparently been impossible 
to secure the unanimity between these nations necessary 
for frecing the assets in question. 

In addition, however, to this plan, known as the Ter 
Meulen Bond scheme, the British Government also put 
out various schemes, and some time since authority was 
viven to Parliament to expend, if necessary, twenty-six 
millions in aiding exports to the impecunious countries 
of Europe. Very little, however, has been spent, 
because it was always found impracticable to devise a 
thoroughly sound scheme. Now, under the stress of 
acute unemployment, the Government is apparently 
desirous of expediting the use of the credits voted, and 
it is believed that the banks may be asked to facilitate 
in every way the financing of our exports to foreign 
countries, the Government giving its own guarantee up to 
a certain percentage of billsdrawn against the transactions, 
approved by the banks, leaving those institutions to handle 
the remaining balance of risk. Without desiring to over- 
emphasize the fact that such proposals (if made) have 
manifestly resulted from the pressure of the unemploy- 
ment problem, I suggest that there are some aspects cf 
them which require careful consideration. If Government 
aid were to take the form, as I have said, of guavantee- 
ing certain documents, then the instruments would be 
quite acceptable for bankers’ portfolios, and arrangements 
for their renewal would be an easy matter. All the same, 
this contingent liability would not help the national 
credit. And, assuming that the volume of bills guaranteed 
by the Government was large, it is probable that when 
& genuine, as distinct from a subsidized, trade revival 
commenced, bankers, even if they renewed these 
particular bills, would throw over lines of maturing 


Treasury Bills. 
Apart, moreover, from these considerations, much of 
the business which took place under such an arrangement 








would probably be of an undesirable character. Alvead 
bankers have readily aided their customers in ex oat y 
to foreign countries where a sound proposition was oe 
Probably they have even gone a little further aa hate 
taken risks which, under more normal conditions an 
would have refused. If, therefore, State credits 4 
employed, there seems the danger that they may be Ric 
on a class of business which but for such credits would 
be rendered impossible by reason not only, perhaps, of 
the risks, but even of its undesirable character — It 
would, in fact, be infinitely better if State aid were 
confined to the limits prescribed at the Economic 
Conference at Brussels, leaving the actual financing i‘ 
private interests, « : 
Finally, there is the danger in all these remedial schemes 
of attention being diverted from the supreme necessity 
for each one taking his part in the redemption of the country 
from its present economic troubles by working more streny- 
ously and living more simply. What should we think of 
Germany if at the present time, with her grave economic 
problems, she said: “ At all costs the mass of the com- 
munity must have proportionately higher wages, live 
better and work less than before the war, and to that end 
if necessary, we will subsidize exports to countries which 
cannot pay. At all events, employment and good wages 
will result”? I think we should say that of course it 
was Germany's affair to do as she thought well, but that 
insolvency was only a question of time. I know this 
analogy is an imperfect one because Germany is, in a sense, 
expanding credit to stimulate her exports; yet not only 
are these exports to countries able to make payment, 
but simpler living and more strenuous working are the 
order of the day with German workers. In other words, 
the only forces which can make for the creation of new 
wealth are in full operation. If the plans of our Govern- 
ment for relieving unemployment through _ stretching 
credit were accompanied by drastic economy in national 
expenditure and by a changed attitude on such matters 
as the minimum wage and short hours of working, there 
would perhaps be less reason for anxiety ; but if credit 
expansion is still to be accompanied by high Government 
expenditure, bureaucratic control, and a Government 
bolstering up at every turn of the uneconomic demands 
of Labour, then it is a case of the candle being burnt at 
both ends, and there can be only one result.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 


Lhe City, October 12th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_<f=——— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} 

THE WOMAN’S ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 

(To THE Eprror OF THE a 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to the Woman's Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, a which I have been requested, and 
have undertaken, to forfa the British branch? ‘This branch 
aims at giving an opportunity not only to Americans in Great 
Britain but also to all friends and admirers of Theodore 
Roosevelt to share in the work of perpetuating his memory by 
assisting to buy and equip the house in New York where he 
was born, in order that a School of Civics shall be established 
there where his teaching in the duties of citizenship and his 
ideals of public service may be fostered and continued. It is 
known that this memorial would be in close accordance with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own wishes. On Thursday next, October 20th, 
I am giving a reception at Admiralty House in connexion with 
the world-wide Roosevelt birthday celebration, at which I hope 
many of the guests will feel inclined to join the Association. 
I have the less hesitation in asking you to draw the attention 
of your readers to this project as you have been kind enough 
to allow our honorary secretary the use of the Spectator office 
as the oifice of the British branch of the Association. I am, 
Sir, &e., Reta Lee or lareuaM. 

Admirally House, Whitehall, S.W. 

[It is with very great pleasure that we publish Lady Lee's 
letter. We have dealt with the subject in detail in another 
column, but must say here alyo how delighted we are to know 
that Theodore Roosevelt is to receive a memorial so approp! iate 
and at the hands of his country-women.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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—— 
INDIA IN PERIL. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,-l 2m thankful to see that you are fully aware of the 
yee situation in India which the public in general fails 
As you justly say :— 


critical 
to realize. . 
« The mischief is that self-gove rning powers are being handed 
ar much too rapidly, on the fatal assumption, which comes so 
= “+ Western democracies, that what is possible for us 


vasily > os 
PSE .ssarily be equally possible for other people. 


must nect 
That * fatal assumption 2 was, however, the basis of the 
Government of India Act, and we are witnessing the practical 
working of that disastrous measure. If the immense powers 
nferred on a little minority of English-educated Indians are 

not yet fully utilized, it is only because (1) they are not wholly 
in lerstood, and (2) the boycott of the Councils by the dominant 
political “ Moderates” to obtain 
xcluded the extreme elements. The necessary and inevitable 
results of Mr. Montagu’s Bill were pointed out in detail at 
the time; but they have developed more rapidly than the 
nts expected. The Secretary of State, fortified 

refused to listen to the reascned criticism of 


party enabled seats and 


strongest oppon' 
yy bad advice, 
men who had no thought except the welfare of the masses of 
India, and he rejected the safe alternative policy which was 
put before him. In the Joint Select Committee he was even 
able to weaken the powers vested in the Government of India 
by the draft Bill. 


While all the evils which were predicted are showing them- 





selves in the disintegration of the administrative machine, 


combined with growing corruption, the worst feature is the 
complete 
property- British and Indian—in many parts of India. The 
fettered in the discharge 


failure to maintain reasonable security of life and 


provincial Governments seem to be 
f what used to be their primary duty, and as the Supreme 
Government does not, apparently, perform the functions which 
idation are widespread. \s 


murdered, robbed, and terrorized, the 


it has annexed, disorder and intin 





all people resent being 
Government hecomes more and more unpopular the weaker it 


appears, and its natural supporters drop away. The granting 
concessions to the demands of a faction, 
wholesale release of dangerous agitators 
reating an atmosphere favourable to the 
y resulted in producing race-hatred to 
of hefore Mr. Montagu took office. 


than a year ago, said in the House of 





) violently with an agita- 
ature; let it kill itself, as in time it does.” 





Secretary of State and the Government of India have acted 
consistently on this advice, and only decided to arrest the 
ifat agitators after they had done irremediable harm. The 
re historically among the worst enemies of Islam, 
they helped to destroy the old Moslem civilization. The 





te at Constantinople was usurped, and has never been 


recognized by millions of Mohammedans. The movement in 
Inéia is, as you say, “‘ widespread and apparently genuine ”’; 
but it is an artificial product. The more astute Hindus con- 
ceived the plan of securing the support of Moslem fanaticism, 
and re successful 

7 Moplah rising is—so far—the most serious result of the 


unchecked activities of the Ali brothers. Of Moplah fanaticism 


lity we have ample experience; 


but never before 





has a rebellion been well and deliberately organized under 
The Collector of Calicut, Mr. Thomas, 
danger and took the minor precautions possible to 
’ was therefore violently attacked in the Madras 
where, defended 
vernment did nothing until the storm broke, and 

widely proclaiming that it was due 
ppression *’ of British officials. Other Indian poli- 
are pointing to our difficulties in restoring order as 
of the weakness and incapacity of Government. It 
13 significant that the 


the eves of Government 


however, a non-Brahman member 


Ss are now 





official apology for the suppression of 
the “open rebellion’? in the Punjab was circulated among 





hs to mitigate their fear of consequences. 

he policy of the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India has led alrea ly to a deplorable loss of life, to a large 
iction of property, and to a reneral sense ot insecurity 
throughout a vast area; but this is not all. 
he crumbling of the only power which could keep the peace 
of India and guarantee even-handed justice to the masses. The 
Withdrawal of the Kernani-Banerjee pr 


We are witnessing 


ecution has shown 
justice may now be tempered hy political con- 
siderat s, Which were not even valid, and has saddled India 


with a scandal of the Marconi type. A Government that has 


alinecad } we os 
allowed itself to be half-paralysed by its own “ reforms 
stands at the beginning of grave troubles of which no one can 
Sea + onal . 

: end. It is certain only that law and order must again 





be made to prevail throughout India, or chaos will supervene, 


All this is the direct result of a policy dictated—as in Ireland 

by fear, which, in the East at least, is inexorably disastrous, 

—I am, Sir, &c., SyDENHAM. 
October 10th. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECOND ASSEMBLY. 
(To tHe Epitor of THE * Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The second yearly Assembly of the League of Nations 
completed on October 1st the fourth week of its sittings. To 
have watched it is to discover features which are assuredly 
those of an institution hitherto unparalleled in history, yet it 
is possible to sum up this constitutional paradox in few words, 
as it appears to an unprejudiced onlooker. The League of 
Nations has, under the name of Secretariat, a permanent admin- 
istrative body working out—but perpetually ad referendum— 
the purposes inscribed in the Covenant. This Secretariat is not 
an Executive. It can put forth no force of any binding effect. 
The executive powers available for its support reside entirely 
in the member States of the League, and each of those States 


grants them by an exercise of its own so 





The Assembly of the League members is as a Parliament 
attached to this administrative board, and appears thus to 
control a kind of Civil Service attached directly to a multi- 
Each of these has instructions 
in his pocket, limiting and ticketing the executive power, 
which, in each case, his State is prepared to expend upon the 
application and fulfilment of the terms of the original Covenant 
of 1919, as he understands it. The initiation of measures rests 
with the Delegates in a small degree, with the States they 
represent for the most part, and with the Secretariat only as a 
body of experts in the administration of the Covenant. The 


national assembly of delegates. 


history of social constitutions has never seen anything like 
this. If in this multi-national organism 
appear a seat of executive power, it will show itself to be 
located in the Council, though only a consulting body, but 
formed of personalities such as more directly and more par- 
represent and pledge actual 
Council has thus near to its hand the means of imposing the 


there is ever to 


ticularly Governments. The 
will of the League, should any such emerge clearly from the 
general sentiment and judgment of this extraordinary organism, 
Thus far the Council shi ild he held to be a poilth ‘al body, 
attended by an Assembly which is purely deliberati 

But, now when the League has acquired a judicial weapon for 
peace in the form of the International Court of Justice, some 


l 
of the political authority of the Council may either pass 


or be placed at the disposal ( 
At any rate, it would seem that the existence o i 
henceforth throw considerably into the shade Article 10 of the 


the Court, as its “secular ”’ arm. 


the Court will 


Covenant. The under-currents of the Assembly are already 


tible l 


weed towards its disappearance in its 
present drastic and unqualified shape, just as 


moving with percé 





those currents 


have eaten their way into the solidity Article 16.) ‘That 
“economic weapon’”’ of the League now presents a much- 


obscured picture of its former self. For those reasons, and 
many more, journalists and politicians would pursue a wise 


course if they abstained f1 eavilling at the League. The 
League exists, and is perfecting itself, as an appliance for the 


saving of blood, tears, and money. This year the essential 
come under a searching and 
light-bringing course of investigation. The neral disposition 
from the fetters laid upon 


articles of the Covenant have 
to disengage national vereigntie 
them by Article 10, the labour bestowed upon the recasting of 
Article 16, both show 

clearing-up of the several rights and reciprocal 
members is in course, because it is realized that the matters 


onfidence in. the growth of peace-will. A 


obligations of 


in which the League may properly intervene are contained 


within the borderlgnd between nationalism and _ inter- 


nationalism. Even the purely humanitarian and social activi- 
ties of the League are so situated. So the Assembly observed 


the rules of opportuneness and w rldly wisdom in dealing with 
proposals for the relief of the starving in Sovietic Russia. In 
regard to the Bolivian-Chilian embarrassment, it employed the 
same persuasive mode of action which it had applied 


consideration of the VPolish-Lithuanian tangle. In beth cases 


it placed beyond contention the inalienable right of any inter- 
ested party, at all time and at every stage of a nationalist 
controversy, to lift the debate upon the upon which the 





1) 
ker. When a 


nationalistic objection was raised by the French delegation to 





League is enabled to intervene as a } 





the application of a procedure suited to an immediate repres- 
| 


sion of the traffic in women and children, their pretension met 
with a decisive rebuke from the Assembly, under British 
leadership. That they felt this to be an unpleasant deminutio 
capitis was made patent by their subsequent attitude in t! 

disarmament question, which gave a weleome opportunity to 


Mr. Fisher to place once more in the forefront of the Assembly's 


desires that of beholding a complete moral reconciliation, om 
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the floor of the House, of French and British sentiment in 
regard to the placing of Germany and France on an equal 
footing in the European concert which the League mainly 
exists to effectuate in the nearest future possible. 

Lord Robert Cecil found an occasion for expressing his regret 
that no representative of the labouring classes, industrial and 
agricultural, scat in the Assembly. He felt this to involve some 
danger for the co-operation of the masses with the League, 
which would be the more valuable because the masses are now 
pervaded everywhere with a most profound horror for war. 
No one can doubt that therein lay a defect in the representative 
character of the Assembly, and a most regrettable one, because 
the avowed disarmament policy of the League finds it in its own 
precincts without an articulate expression of support from the 
quarter which of all would be most emphatic in giving it. An 
understanding of the lesser States with the working classes 
throughout Europe for thwarting any future attempt at war 
on a large scale was foreshadowed by the Swedish delegate 
Branting, whose utterances were clothed in the authority of a 
forthcoming Socialistic Government in Sweden under his 
guidance. 

This fourth week in the Assembly's deliberations again found 
the smaller, semi-neutral States to be the keenest amid the 
defenders of national sovereignty. It is apparent that they 
do not quite trust the composition of the Council. Their dis- 
trust is, for the present, mistaking the real situation. It would 
he impossible to find a Council whose members were more 
completely devoted than the present ones to the cause of peace. 
Much noted was in this respect the declaration by Sir Rennell 
Rodd that Switzerland was the right place to be the home of 
the League, owing to its long-established neutrality. It should 
not be omitted that the searching investigation which has taken 
place of the purport of Article 10 tends to the weakening of the 
security it offered for the handling of the League by the prin- 
cipal allied European Powers. This, coming along with the 
rather insidious weakening of the blockade clause (Article 16), 
shows the Assembly to be receding from the original position 
of the Covenant-makers of 1919. It is moving towards a more 
ideally constructive conception of utility. The whole tone of 
the Assembly may be gathered from the words of Lord Robert 
Cecil, which closed the Saturday evening sitting: “‘ One cannot 
effect moral reconciliation with material means.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. F. Roger. 


Geneva, October 2nd. 





REVOLUTION. 


** Specrator.”’] 


A MUNICIPAL 
{To tHe EpiIToR OF THE 
Srr,—A friend has sent me a copy of your paper dated Sep- 
tember 3rd. You will, I hope, forgive this belated reply to 
your leader entitled ‘‘ A Municipal Revolution.” You are quite 
mistaken in thinking that the Mayor, Aldermen, and Coun- 
cillors of Poplar are actuated by any of the dire and terrible 
motives you impute to us. We are a very happy lot of men 
and women with the same sort of faults and failings which any 
other thirty English, Irish, Scotch, or Welsh are liable to. 
We do not imagine that a revolution can be brought about by 
much want a revolution in 
and industrial life of our 


we 
in 


our action, although 
thought and action 
nation. 

Most of us have spent our lives striving to help administer the 
affairs of Poplar. Not one of us has ever received a penny for 
our work, and co not wish to receive one. Two or three 
myself among the number, have given the best part of thirty 
years to the work. We find the task of relieving poverty by 
means of doles, medical inspection, free milk, &c., a perfectly 
hopeless one; it is like baling out the ocean with a spoon. As 
we pull out ene child and save it a dozen others tumble in. 
Consequently we have been doing our best for the past twenty 
years to make our friends and opponents realize that the pre- 
vention of destilution is better worth doing than relieving 
destitution. We supported the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission, agilated for its adoption, but no Government 
paid the least heed to us, We declared again and again that 
the unemployed, the poor, and the sick ought not to be a charge 
on localities, but should be dealt with by national organization 
paid for by national money with the one object of preventing 
destitution. We have never asked for, or expected, money 
trom the Government or from the richer boroughs of London 
to be epent as we please. We support national control of all 
expenditure paid for by the nation, and central control for 


very 
the social 


of us, 


the proper expenditure of money raised centrally in London. 
We do support the principle of work or full maintenance. 
We think that while Boards of Guardians are the only legal 
hody in the land that relieve those in need, the relief 
should be adequate to enable the recipient to be maintained in 
a reasonable standard of health. In Poplar we give a man and 


can 








wife a total of 20s. plus rent, with 6s. for first ch 


——_——______ 
; ’ ild : 
each other child, with deductions for any fet ipa 9 


: ate N 
income. I challenge you to say this is more than sufficie er 


maintain health. We base our demand for work or me why 
ance on the same principle which the nation adopts Semant 


Army and Navy. You keep tlie fighting men in good health 
and condition even though they never fight. You may also he 
surprised to know that we have always supported the princi | 
that men or women for whom no work can be found should 7 
addition to maintenance, be also required to get some trainin § 
This would be difficult but not impossible to arrange. . 


Well, Sir, we have agitated, passed resolutions, and, in spite 
of Royal Commissions and House of Commons Committees 
nothing has heen done, and we are faced with a burden which 
we cannot bear, We did not take the action which has landed us 
here because we dislike the M.A.B. or the L.C.C., but solely 
in order to try to force the Government to face the situation 
and do something to relieve it. Since coming here outdoor 
relief in Poplar has risen from £4,500 to £7,600 a week; in West 
Ham from £12,000 to £17,500 a week. I believe the nation has 
to fear the chaos which will result from economic failure 
much more than any evil which men and women who 
Socialists and Bolsheviks may do. 

I have stuck at local government work and Parliamentary 
agitation for over thirty years, hoping against hope that the 
problems of life would Le met, and by a peaceful change the 
competitive anarchy of today might be transformed into a 


are 


co-operative society based on service. I am losing hope. As 
I see things this civilization is rapidly degenerating. Bread 


and circuses is ne cry for Socialists, for we know it is impos- 
sible to build a society worth having on anything else but 
work, You cannot point to a word I have ever spoken or 
written which advocates “ ca’ canny.”” I know only too well 
the deadly effect of such a doctrine, but I also know, as you 
know, that loafers and ne’er-do-wells are to be found in every 
society, and are the products of our time. We in Poplar want 
to get rid of the luxuries of the rich and the penurious poverty 
of the poor. We want people to understand that the money 
spent by those who never earn it, whether this comes to them 
as an insurance dole, poor-law relief, or as rent, profit, and 
interest, all comes from those who do work. The £5,006 a year 
pension to an ex-Lord High Chancellor had to be earned hy the 
sweat of some one’s brow, just as much as the 10s. a week paid 
to an old-age pensioner or the 10s. outdoor relief paid to a 
man out of work in Poplar. We in Poplar desire that all 
should work. We believe the nation during the war did some 
magnificent things. Not the least was the willing sacrifice by 
women and men of the upper and middle classes of their 
luxuries. It was bad form to have myriads of servants, motor- 
cars, &c. Surely it is as important to abolish unemployment 
and poverty as to heat the Germans. If we do not do so then 
unemployment will pull down this society, and our children 
will see one more empire crumble in the dust. We must give 


up paying some idle people huge sums of money each year to 
be either ornamental or members of committees and societies 
to harry and worry the poor, and we must give up the idea 
that some people must suffer poverty in order that others may 
We must learn the lesson Ruskin taught, that 
considerable 
and 


have comfort. 
two persons cannot have the same thing. If a 
portion of the nation’s labour goes on armies and navies 
giving unearned incomes to a privileged few then the mass 


must remain poor, 
You say the need of the hour is “ more production,” In 
God's name tell me who is stopping this. Surely if we want 


do is to allow willing 
Lenin, whom no doubt 


* To get more we 


more production the one thing to 
workers to get at the job and produce. 
you despise, said to a meeting in Moscow : 
must produce more; to produce more we must know more.” 
This is also true of our country. We need mast of all to know 
more, and the knowledge we want most of all is just this: 
when we have produced more who is to benefit, the whole nation 
or only a few? 

I send this after five weeks in prison. We may be in five days 
or five months longer, but whether the time is long or short 
take it 
here because 


from me we are all of one mind in saying 
our country and love 


All the clever people 


you 
that are 
humanity, which embraces all mankind. 
have had their chance to improve the world, We think it 1s 
time the ordinary man and woman was given a chance. We 


want to help build a society within which there will be neither 
ut 


may 


we we love we 


millionaires nor paupers, and within which all who take « 

shall also give in by service either of brain or hand, a id all 
shall share the common product equally, Until that day comes 
we shall go on crying from the housetops our doctrine that all 
to live; that if this is denied 


men and women have the right 
them by society refusing them the right to earn theit 
then the nation must accept the responsibility fur maintenance. 


bread, 
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ease forgive o a 
2 it is all being done under difficulties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a retin é ‘ 

HM. Prison, Brixton, October 8th. GeorGce LANssury. 





MINISTRY 
EDITOR 


Or 
THE 


THE 
[To 
Mr. Mark Scott has a letter in 


LABOUR. 
* Spectator.’’] 


issue 


THE OF 


your of last we 


Sir, 
whi ; me . 
September 17th on * The Ministry of Labour.” It is, of 


The whole question 





themselves 


(1) Mr. Scott says that their “ Primary and most important 
function was the administration of unemployment insurance.”’ 
Exchanges were founded 


4 y or Thea 7 . 
This is easily auswered. The Labour 


, 7909, and it was not 


in ; 
with the administration of a new scheme of 


jnsurance 





ond object of the Exchanges, aceording to 


‘to bring together 


(9) The se 


Scott, Was empl syers in need of w 
) 


and workers in need of employ) 
10 per cent. of 


years, ending January, 1921, to show that 


ay 
cent. of this 40 per cent. 
the Employment Exchanges. 
a justifi ation of the Labour Exchanges. 


drawn quite a different picture. During the war, as a 


Similarly, this was the case 
ments employing temporary labour. 


times in the Labour Exchange statistics, 
it applies to-day that 
filled irrespective of how it 


is 


ail 


found. The Exchanges, 


is 


other Departments concern 


through the Exchanges. 
job for whatever cause is credited to the Exchanges. 


Act 


is made compulsory 


Likewi 


Ti 


because the Unemployment Insurance is 


for 


through the Exchanges it 


(4) The three classes into which men struck off the Ministry’ 


If 
inquire whether 
through the it might 
The Committee, instead 


the Committee 
insurance w 
have reached 


or Inquiring 


Exe har Tes as 
had been 
best administered 
different ri 


freely as to 


. triumph for their cause, 


instructed to into 


State 


as 


cLiusioONns, 


difficulty in finding that the Government having embarked 
upon a poli y must needs have an agency to carry it out. That 
was before public attention was drawn to another agency in 
Poplar which, without an inflated staff, has found no difficulty 
In distributing public money on a very generous scale. 
(6) Mr. Mark Scott, who is Chairman of the Selby Labour 
Excl Unemployment Committee, is proud of the fact that 
20 per cent. of the applications in Selby have heen rejected in 


Tespect of ay 


May | pplicants who failed to comply with the regulations. 
Ja} e permitted to ¢ ngratulate Selby on its unique 








this long letter and excuse paper and writing 


.h purports to be a reply to an article in the Spectator of 
course, 
att , reply at all but a contirmation, innocent and ingenuous. 
Ov é ~* . . 

Hlave the Labour Exchanges justified 


until 1912 that they were entrusted 
unemployment 


Mr 
irkers 
ment; to save the time of both.” 
Mr, Scott gives some figures extending over a period of eleven 
the 
yplicants found work during this period, and about 80 per 
found work through the medium of 
i¢ figures are quite useless as | 
If Mr. Scott had taken 
the figures up to the commencement of the war he would have 
result 
of the Military Service Acts, practically every man employed 
at home on work of national imp tance had to be registered 
as an administrative formality on the books of the Exchanges. 
n regard to Government Depart- | 
The same man might work 
in six different places in the course of the year and figure six 
The whole point—and 
egistered vacancy is deemed to be 
for 


instance, are deomed to have filled vaeancies which have been 
filled by other hodi s, such as the Y¥.M.C.A., the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, &e. Mr. Scott's statistics might be 


attacked on many other grounds, but they are entirely vitiated 
by the history of the last three years, by which Ministries and 
“tl with employment have been bound 
not to take anybody on except through the Exchanges, and by 
the fact that the Government have directly inflated the figures | 
through the mere fact of making out-of-work donation payable 
Consequently any man who gets a 


administered 
recipients 


to come regularly to the Exchange and report. If they find 
work and do not come the Exchanges take the credit. So much 
for Mr. Scott’s figures 

(3) Mr. Seott y that the number of p lice court ies are 
an indication of the valuable work the Exchanges are per- 
forming in weeding out the “humbue’”’ and the “ lead- 
swinger.” It is as if he said that the autumn sales at the 
reiail shops were justified by the number of cases of klepto- 
mania that were discovered, or that the cases of prosecution 
for travelling without a ticket were a tribute to the success 


of mechanical traction, No. What the police court cases show 
is this: The efficient manner in which the Exchanges have 
been bamboozled after they have heen bamboozled, and i] 
taxpa has lost his money, 


returns are sub-divided, according to Mr. Scott, give away hi 
ease. Divisions 2 and 3 are an admission that the Exchanges 
take the credit for work they have not done. 

(5) The white-washing Committee of Inquiry to which Mr. 
Scott refers is not g nerally held up by the apologists of the 


whether the Exchanges were necessary, found no | 












experience—it seems to have justified itself without the use of 
the police court.—I am, Sir, &c., LesuiE Hore-Be.tsna. 
7 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 






































































THE COMMUNIST 
(To tHe Epitor or THE 
Sir,—While the present acute distress among the unemployed 
must demand the sympathetic consideration not only of the 
Government but of every individual citizen, perhaps you will 
allow me to draw attention to the manner in which the situa- 
tion is being exploited by the Communists. } 


ney 


CONSPIRACY. 
** SPECTATOR.’’] 





Everywhere t 
breaking down 
the 


conspiracy 


are organizing the unemployed with a view to 
by demands and 
machinery of Government, local and central. 


agitation whole 
This 
is clearly explained in the Communist, the organ of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. Thus on September 17th it 


excessive dangerous 


writes :— 
| “We, as Communists, weleome Poplar’s action for two 
| reasons. ‘he first is that work or maintenance at full trade- 
} union rates is a demand which the Communist Party has 


always pressed, for the revolutionary reason that Capitalism 
can neither refuse it with dignity nor concede it without suicide. 
Secondly, and more importantly, because the Poplar Council 
has carried out the advice of the Third International: To 
capture the machinery of bourgeois administration and use it 
for revolutionary ends.” 


| In the following week appeared a violent article with the 


dangerous headline in large capitals :— 


| “ Civil war this winter! Black Menace of Unemployment! ” 
} 

| From this article we gather that both in Lordon and the 
} provinces Communists are gaining positions as organizers of 


the unemployed; and it is a fact that at nearly all the disturb- 
ances which have taken place up to the present time the leaders 
have known In the current of the 
Communist the unemployed are definitely incited to ‘‘ make 
This seditious propaganda is, I can assure 


heen Communists. issue 


themselves nasty.”” 
you, becoming exceedingly serious, and deserves more attention 


| than it has hitherto received from the authorities, as well as 
| from all who are anxious to maintain the con-titution and 
} support the law.—I am, Sir, &c., Recinatp WIbson, 

| General Secretary. 


” 


British Empire Union, 9 and 10 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


| 

sissies SS 
| LONDON LICENSING JUSTICES AND THE EVENING 
| CLOSING HOUR. 

{To tHe Evitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.*’] 

Sir, Denuded of its verbiage the letter of the Rev. Ilenry 
| Carter under the above title amounts to this: The Licensing 
| Justices would be acting within the strict letter of the Licensing 
| Act, 1921, if they fixed the closing hour at either 10 p.m., 
| 10.30 p.m., or 11 p.m. But a “strict conformity to the law ”’ 

which stopped short of the last-named hour would do violence 

to the spirit in which the section was debated in the Committee 
| stage. The eleven o'clock extension, rendering possible the 
& theatre supper provision, was welcomed by the majority 
| of the Committee as restoring “a practice that obtained before 


the war” (Sir John Baird), and as being in agreement with 
“legitimate demand for an extension of hours in respect of 
| those places which are adapted for providing suppers ” (Sir 
| Ryland Adkins), Of course, Mr. Raffan was *‘ opposed to that 
| provision alt gether,” and the six teetotal members of the 
Committee pressed their opposition to a vete in which they 
were defeated by a majority of sixteen. That fact is ample 
justification for the general expectation that the Licensing 
Justices would decide upon the latest possible hour. It wa 
| because a minority of th Justices took upon themselves t 
| announce a decision in harm ny with the wishes of Mr. Carter 
and his friends that the Press voiced public indignation, 
| Tor, as Mr, Carter etually admits—and the admission is 
| refreshingly novel from such source—there are others to | 


considered apart from himself and * the Trade.” If he woul 


think more of ‘f popular interest ’’ and “‘ the interest of th 
public” he would attain a broader view of public questions. 
It is because the public at large is deeply interested in th 


* theatre ”* provision, be 


rejoiced at even so small a restor: 
that the Press indignation was so genuine and spontaneous. 
Finally, a word must be devoted to Mr. Carter’ 
attempt to l hatred. That an 
prohibition, notoriously a law which it is easy for the wealthy 
sh yuld 


of Londoner 


tion of their pre-war freedom, 


supper use the mass 


pernicious 


advocate of 


f nt * ad 
roOment Ciass 





to avoid, and which presses most heavily upon poor, 
I deny most emphatically 
rely the ‘‘concern of thy 
If Mr. Carter will spare 
two to visit so ungodly a place as one of the popula 
Houses, he that “the theatre 
extension is as happily appreciated there as in any 


And 


try such a dodge is amazing. 
that the 


leisured and luxurious cl] 


“theatre supper ” is m 
only.” 
an hour or | 
Lyons’ Corner will discover 


supper ‘- 
fashionable restaurant. 


by no yilol 


ence to language can 
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the frequenters of those resorts be described as belonging to 
the “ leisured and luxurious class.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. E. McConnett, Hon. Secretary. 
The Fellowship of Freedom and Reform, Whitehall House, 
29 Charing Cross. 





“ SPECTATOR "—AN AMERICAN VERDICT. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 

S1r,-—I spend more or less of my time in Europe. When I am 
in England I buy the Spectator; when at home W. H. Smith 
and Son send it to me, but in both cases I read it through 
from beginning to end. In this country almost every man 
occasionally serves upon a criminal or circuit court jury. A 
personal experience or two of this sort has made me wonder 
why in the presentation of their cases lawyers so often waste 
time and effort in an attempt to twist the facts or to present 
things otherwise than as they appear in the evidence. In nine 
cases out of ten the jurors are not misled, but determine the 
value of the evidence themselves, and finally decide the case 
upon the facts as they are. 

In your handling of American matters I think you are like 
the jurors, and though politicians may twist the facts or read 
into them things that are not there, nevertheless, you generally 
get them about as the average man over here does; you rightly 
believe in the man in the street in America and intuitively 
know that he has the same basic integrity and the wish that 
right may prevail and justice be done that obtains in England. 
Your patient explanation of facts, your presentation of them 
from proper view-points, and your cordial goodwill to kinsmen 
across the sea are widely appreciated. You are doing a great 
public service to both England and America. Keep it up.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. Quincy Surru. 

Pecan Groves, Near Tallahassee, Leon County, Florida. 
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THE MARNE CAMPAIGN, 

[To tHe Eprror or tHE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Lieut.-Colonel F. E, Whitton, C.M.G., author of The 
Marne Campaign, desires us to state, and we wish to empha- 
size, that the reprint recently issued by us and described cor- 
rectly as a “second impression ” was issued without reference 
to him, and that he was afforded no opportunity for the 
revision and preparation of a new edition. necessitated by the 
great mass of material which has been rendered available 
during the last few years.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Constas_e AND Co., Lrp. 
19 and 12 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ““ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letiers submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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POETRY. 
_- oS 
THE LIZARDS. 
Tue great broad-headed sleeping beast lies prone, 
Scarce heaving her thin flanks; her breasts are hid 
In mists and shallow dells enridged with gray. 
Is it the air trembles, or her body heaves, 
As the cloud follows the sun then’s stayed upon 
Her brows, a darkening crown? And then the crown 
Is all of light while darkness cloaks her sides ; 
And so she lies, Queen of the flowing hills, 
Proud in her dream of ancient subject Kings 
And lands beneath her limbs stretched—forest dusks, 
Cold streams like sleepy thoughts, springs like desires; 
And memories that sun their gold, as lizards 
Breathe a shy life upon some thymy mound 
Golden and happy. 
Then the wind wakes again: 

Disorbed, her dream dissolving, the proud Queen 
Murmurs and heaves, again the forest stirs, 
Cloud deepens down her sides, and on their mound 
The quick-eyed lizards shiver and disappear. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 
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THE THEATRE, 


snmaiaiesiateds 
“THE GONDOLIERS” AT THE PRINCES THEATRE. 
“DIFFRENT” AND “SUPPRESSED DESIRES” 
AT THE EVERYMAN THEATRE. 
Even if they were not delightful in themselves, the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas would be worthy of the attention of the 
present generation, which has become acquainted with them in 
their revival since the war. For they occupy a very important 
place in the history of the ballad operas, a form which 
John Gay “ inven. et delin.” 

Contrasting these ballad operas with The Beggar's Opera 
on the one hand and with modern ballad opera (or musical 
comedy), musical extravaganza, and revue on the other, the 
listener is, I think, first of all struck by their extraordinary 
competence. Composer and author know exactly what they 
are doing. Take the matter, for instance, of song introduction 
or of getting on the chorus. The songs in such a production 
as Now and Then, which I went to see last week, are hung on 
to the dialogue by means of the most obvious pegs imaginable. 
One visualizes a large rusty nail which has half broken away the 
plaster, but Gilbert and Sullivan hung songs and concerted 
movements on as with a little invisible stud—deftly as a pro. 
fessional picture-hanger. Another matter for which we shall 
look out in comparisons of this kind—but this is a question 
almost as much of audience as of author—is to see where 
we can pick out obvious concessions to other people’s opinions, 
In the case of Gilbert and Sullivan, the unconvincing rosy light 
in which the chorus is almost invariably bathed by both 
composer and author (cf. the opening moments of The 
Gondoliers) one suspects of not having been done completely 
con amore, and Giibert seems to view with a doubtful eye the 
prospect of the married happiness of his heroes and heroines. 

But in this whole subject of the relation of the sexes, and 
the nature of women, the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas seem 
much further away from us than does The Beggar's Opera. 
I am not thinking so much of the greater propriety of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, but rather that Gilbert only seems to know of 
one archetypal woman, a primitive creature, with the soft- 
ness, hardness, and occasional cruelty of the feline. She is of 
course, whatever her rank, always disguised as a perfect lady 
He must, we feel, have agreed with Pope :— 

“ Nothing as true as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no character at all.” 

Gilbert would surely have been for ever incapable of drawing 
such sharply diversified women as Mrs. Peachum, Polly, and 
Lucy. His women are always feminine, but rarely human 
beings. However, the mingled contempt and awe in which 
he seems to hold the female sex adds a sort of piquancy to 
many of his situations, and his attitude on this point often 
proves a good extractor of that sub-acid flavour which, we 
suspect, so hugely endeared him to his or‘ginal hearers—hearers 
whose official attitude to sentiment was so—in short—oflicial. 

Gilbert again excels in the bathetic type of joke. He can let 
down asituation with the best. But still more marked is his crys- 
talline lucidity of mind. ‘Take, for instance, the really wonderful 
piece of mental jugglery in the song about the whereabouts 
or rather the identity of the King of Barataria. ‘ Of this there 
is no manner of doubt.” Ina line or two Gilbert gives a wonder- 
ful conception of the sufficiency to the legal mind of the 
Inquisitor of the narrow circle of conjecture within which the 
identity of the King has been enclosed. A few minutes’ 
consideration of the points of individuality raised here might 
well be calculated to make the hardest head spin, while the 
exquisite conciseness of the Inquisitor’s statement of the problem 
must be the envy of every journalist. 

Another song in which Gilbert’s lucidity of mind is very 
apparent is the same character's description of the King who 
“To the top of every tree promoted everybody.” But of course 
the whole conception of the imbroglio in The Gondoliers is 
delightfully happy. It is one of those teeming comic situations 
from which an extraordinary number of subsidiary jokes spring 
spontaneously. title 

Mr. Eugene O'Neill's play at the Everyman Theatre 1s full 
of faults. It moves haltingly, here too slowly, there with 
important points too little emphasized. But with all its defects it 


is so full of vigour that we are amply willing to forgive the 
author’s falterings in handling his material. In dealing with 
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—————— 
the psychology of his characters, this hesitancy never for a 
moment shows itself. His drawing of the woman who in youth 
finds herself too squeamish to marry the man who is her true 
lover, and who in later middle age pursues a noxious, dissipated 
poy, is drawn with sympathy, clearness, and power. The self- 
revelation of the worthless, completely egotistical boy is bril- 
liantly contrived. This part was played to perfection by Mr. 
Leslie Banks, and Miss Jean Cadell was most effective as Emma 
Crosby. Mr. O’Neill’s freshness, detachment, and energy are 
such as to make his audience most heartily hope that he will 
give his attention to the minor problems of technique and so 
let us enjoy the full force of his dramatic powers. 

The “Freudian Comedy” by Mr. George Cram Cook and 
Miss Susan Glaspell is exceedingly funny, and ends in a 
thoroughly high-spirited farago of good humour and absurdity. 
Unfortunately, Miss Margaret Carter went near to spoiling the 
first half of the little play by slow pace and over-emphasis. It 
was not until the play had got under way of its own that her 
Henrietta Brewster began to act at all in the way that I fancy 
the authors intended. The little comedy will amuse all 
students of psycho-analysis. The two plays make together a 
satisfying evening. TARN, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
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[Last we Lord Dunsany’s pleasantly fantastic play, 
well acte The décor is by the late Mr. Lovat Fraser.] 
Littie.—London’s Grand Guignal ee ee 8.15-—2.15 
(New series. Notice later.] 
Lyceum.—Abraham Lincoln oa i es 80—2.90 
(Mr. Drinkwater's thoroughly interesting play.] 
Lyric, Himmersmita.—The Beggar's Opera «2 8.15—2.30 


[The first and best musical comedy.| 








BOOKS. 


— 
MISCELLANIES LITERARY AND HISTORICAL.* 
Aut lovers of literature and history should be extremely grateful 
to Mr. John Buchan for having induced Lord Rosebery to 
collect his addresses on non-political subjects, and to Lord 
Rosebery for not allowing the mock 
overcomes statesmen 


modesty which sometimes 
to veto such a proposal 
as Mr. Buchan’s on the ground that ‘ nobody will care to read 
&e., &e. The British public 
always expects Prime Ministers to add to their other 
tremendous duties that of public orator to the nation. Is a 
statue to some great man of letters, or artist, or statesman 
to be set up, or a historical piece of ground or house to be dedi- 
cated to public uses, or some important society to be inaugurated, 
the Prime Minister is sure to be implored, we had almost said 
coerced, into making the necessary speech. Lord Rosebery, 
both in office and opposition, was hunted down by what public 
men’s families call ** the spoilers of holidays,” and no wonder ! 
Lord Rosebery was not merely a Prime Minister; he happened 
to have a power of speech and a knowledge of history and 
which made him the ideal man for the work we 
have just described. 

No man was ever more felicitous in a short speech, no man 
can be more learned without showing a touch of pedantry, 
no man has a keener and more intimate conception of 
the eighteenth century, lastly, man had 
a greater sense of the irony of history than Lord Rosebery. 
A touch of cynicism, never carried to bitterness, never used 
in excess, gives the essential zest and animates the whole. 

Lord understands men, and, what is more, 
he makes his reader understand them. ‘Take, for example, 
what he says of Lord George Bentinck in his admirable 
essay on Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord George 
is for most of us a sombre, enigmatical figure, illuminated 
in a flash of Disraeli’s genius. So 
is that flash, and so clear does the figure appear in it 
for a moment, that we are apt to imagine that Lord George 
Bentinck was a really great personality. Lord Rosebery in 
half a page makes us realize the fallacy, and in this conception 
shows how it arose. He tells us how difficult a task Disraeli 
had in filling a book about Lord George Bentinck, and how he 
evaded that difficulty by making the book a party pamphlet 
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rather than a biography. Then Lord Rosebery gives us ia 
thirty or forty lines a perfect picture of Lord George :— 


“ Bentinck, indeed, when living, was a notable and almosé 
dramatic figure, for he was a man of splendxi presence, mar- 
vellous industry, and a tragic vindictiveness. Vindictiveness 
was his sombre motive power; he could neither forgive nor 
forget. For the man who once injured him or any whom he 
loved, there was no possibility of pardon or even of mitigation. 
The fierce impression upon him of a wrong remained as vivid 
to the last moment as it was at the first ; and he could not rest 
until he had wreaked a remorseless revenge on the offender. 
His bitter attacks on Sir Robert Peel were inspired not by any 
personal injury, but by the conviction that Peel had deserted 
Canning, his relative, near a score of years before. As to the 
rest, he was the dreariest of speakers—a fact which troubled 
him little, if at all, for he only sought to lay before his audience 
the bare and bony appeal of statistics. But had he had tact, 
and some power of blandishment, or at least of reticence in 
rancour, he would have been more valuable to his party than 
many orators, His stately person, his lineage, his application, 
his ability, his unstinted devotion to the cause in hand, even 
though that cause seemed to be personal animosity, would have 
made him a leader of the highest value to any party, more 
especially to the Tories. But, strangely enough for one who had 
spent his best years on the Turf, he seems to have had no know- 
ledge of men, no consideration for their feelings, no power of 
give and take. And so, after a few months of leadership, he 
disappeared in a huff.” 

Clarendon, Halifax, Greville, Saint-Simon himself could 
have surpassed this amazing miniature. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, who was an intimate friend of 
Lord Rosebery, is most skilfully portrayed in the essay which 
bears his name. We may quote a passage from it which shows 
that Lord Rosebery can write an appreciative analysis quite 
as well as he does a depreciative :— 


not 


* He had also the vital mainspring of zest. To whatever he 
applicd himself he gave for the time his whole eager heart. He 
was strenuous at politics, but he was also at times devoted to 
hunting, racing and chess, and he took gastronomy as seriously 
as Macaulay. But whatever it might be, polities or pleasure, 
it possessed him entirely; he did it with gusto, with every 
nerve and every fibre. He had, moreover, the fascination of 
manner—an invaluable endowment for a politician. Thus, when 
he chose, which was perhaps too rarely, he could deal success- 
fully with men. He had also at his disposal the charm of 
conversation, and this was as various as his moods. When he 
felt himself completely at ease in congenial society, it was 
wholly delightful. He would then display his mastery of 
pleasant irony and banter, for with those playthings he was at 
his best. Nor would he hesitate to air his most intimate views 
of persons and characters; he did not shrink from admissions 
which were candid to the verge of cynicism; he revelled in 
paradox. A stranger or a prig happening upon him in such 
moods would be puzzled, and perhaps scandalized; for his 
lighter and more intimate conversation was not to be taken 
literally. He would hate this and that, embrace the most 
preposterous propositions, and defend any extravagance that 
might happen to enter his head; if he were opposed, he would 
carry it much farther. I remember once saying that a certain 


statesman had not shone at the loreign Office; he at once 
declared that he deliberately regarded him as the greatest 
Foreign Secretary that had ever lived. This was not conviction, 


nor even opinion; it was only returning the ball over the net. 
When in this vein he produced table-talk which would have 
strained a Boswell to bursting ; it was all gaiety, the delightful 
whim of the moment. He was, moreover, absolutely unaffected 
himself, and ruthlessly pricked the bubbles of affectation or 
cant in others. In graver discussion he had, when he chose, 
a subtle and engaging deference; his ideas were luminous and 
original. ‘This deference must, however, not be taken to imply 
veneration, for from that bump his skull was singularly free. 
The only person who inspired him with anything like awe or 
respect was the great statesman, when he came to know him, 
against whom his bitterest philippics had been directed. Without 
veneration, if that be a charm, as to most of us it is when not 
excessive or misplaced, Randolph’s conversation, whether light 
or serious, was all admirable of its kind. His son says truly 
that ‘he had a wonderful manner, courtly, frank and merry, 
which he did not by any means always display.’ The saving 
clause is not less true than the description.” 

The description of the man whose talk must be regarded as 
“returning the ball over the net” rather than as based on 
serious conviction is a delightful and illuminating metaphor. 
We all know such men and women, and, if we are not pedants, 
we value their power to give us a good game. Dr. Johnson 
said truly that ‘in lapidary inscription is man not on oath.” 
Still less is he on oath at the dinner-table or in his armchair 
with a cigar in his mouth. At the same time, talk would become 
tedious if it were never sincere; and though there is a place for 
the tennis talker, to stabilize Lord Rosebery’s analogy, there is 





also a place for the talker in whom there is no guile, no pose, 
no attempt to astonish or amuse, but who shows, rather than 
hides, his real opinion, who talks like a child, or perhaps we should 
say as we think a child ought to talk, for, as a maticr 
of fact, children of from three to six are by no means 
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conversationalists in whom there is no guile. Except when pain 
or sorrow or terror strikes them, children are very seldom 
willing or able to speak wholly from the heart. They are 
instinctive actors. 

We must not confine our review of these two big volumes to 
excerpts from the essay on Lord Randolph Churchill, but it 
is simply impossible to refrain from the delightfully subtle 
passage in regard to Randolph’s humour. Admirable is the 
quotation, admirable is the comment :— 

“Randolph’s humour may be fairly defined as burlesque 
conception, set off by an artificial pomp of style; a sort of 
bombastic irony, such as we occasionally taste with relish in an 
after-dinner h. Sometimes it is what one could imagine 
that Gibbon might have uttered had he gone on the oo. 
Sometimes its exuberance overreaches itself, and it can scarcely 
have seemed other than a = experiment on the political 
digestion of his audience. Take, for example, this passage on 
the Whig Party: ‘I can see the viscous slimy trail of that 
political reptile which calls itself the Whig Party gleaming and 
glistening on every line of it. I see that most malignant monster 
endeavouring, as it did in 1832, to coil itself round the constitu- 
encies of England, and to suppress the free action and to smother 
the natural voice of the English people.’ Poor old Whig Party ! 
Already moribund, if not dead; never, at its best or worst, 
malignant or monstrous, though no doubt a little hungry, a 
little selfish and a trifle narrow. It might possibly have been 
compared by a flatterer to a slow-worm; but an analogy to a 
crushing, insidious, overpowering serpent was beyond the 
bounds of a _— Not long afterwards he was to get to closer 

uarters, and compare the statesman who was then considered 
the representative Whig to a boa constrictor—-with this differ- 
ence: that the boa constrictor enjoyed his food, while the Whig 
loathed and sickened upon it. Later again, in a mood of grace, 
he was to expunge this passage from his collected speeches ; 
and, indeed, the care is notable with which he omitted from 
those volumes many passages which might cause personal 
annoyance, or which did not seem to stand the test of time and 
reflection.” 

Lord Rosebery, if he had happened to have it in mind, might 
well have stuck another light in his brilliant illumination by 
quoting the way in which Disraeli defended his mixture of 
pomposity, rhetoric, and humour, when these qualities were 
slighted by the reviewers of Endymion: “I write in irony, 
and they call it bombast.” 

Lord Rosebery’s comment on the poor old Whig Party has 
an accuracy and a sympathy of comprehension which makes it 
of real historical value, besides being quite delightful for the 
interjection: ‘* Though no doubt a little hungry.” It is one of 
the most patent vulgarities of our latter-day political historians 
to attack the Whig Party. The original Whig principles 
were the best set of political principles ever adopted by 
any party in any State. They involved a true conception of 
human liberty guarded so as not to break down from excess, 
and they also contained the germs which could develop into 
true democracy. Yet they were so elastic that they were 
able to adapt themselves to almost any form of government. 
People in adopting them need not be asked to give up the 
idealisms that cling to monarchy and the picturesque side of 
government. Above all, they were not inconsistent with the 
spirit of patriotism. Of course, the Whigs did not always live 
up to their principles, but instead exploited them for selfish 
ends, or petrified them by their sloth. All the same, we owe 
our political salvation to the Whigs, and, historically, whatever 
has been good in Toryism has been largely due to the adoption of 
Whig principles by the Tories. The essential Whig is the great 
Lord Halifax. Though a Whig of the Whigs and the trimmer of 
eternity, he never let his Whiggism tarnish his patriotism or 
his sense of justice. Take another typical Whig—Sydney 
Smith. Though he was sometimes factious, and though his 
hatred of war led him into a strange tolerance of Napoleon, 
the greatest anti-Whig who ever lived, Sydney Smith was one 
of the wisest of the clan. There are no more Whigs left, it is 
true, for the last of them was the late Duke of Devonshire ; 
but that is only because they were conquerors whose work was 
done. They have left their stamp upon our history and our 
national character, and those who speak ill of them as a whole 
are either ignorant or fantastic. 

Among the literary addresses, that of ‘‘ Statesmen and Book- 
men” must be judged as the most entertaining. Nothing 
could be better in it than the account of Chesterfield. Lord 
Rosebery’s reflections on this strangely mingled man whom 
George II. so dexterously and pungently, though so unfairly, 
hit off as “a little tea-table scoundrel,” turn upon a curious 
point—i.e., on the comparative value of the best books and the 
best men. Here is the passage :— 


“Moreover, in spite of Chesterfield’s undoubted love of 





reading, he places on record inj See 
’ an injuncti i i : 
altogether out of the category of auomae beat”. vin 
aside,’ he solemnly says, ‘the best book whenever you can y 
into the best company ; and, depend upon it, you change f 0 
the better.’ Perhaps, when we remember that the best ~ a 
in the highest sense, is rarely attainable, he is right. But thee 
we might not all agree as to what constitutes the best society. 
I am not going to discuss the point to-night, but I stron; i 
recommend it to the debating societies of our University, whic. 
after a protracted existence, must be gaping like stranded oyste: ; 
for fresh subjects of polemic. It is in any case a hard caving, 
and must be held to exclude Chesterfield from the straitest 
sect of the worshipful company of bookmen. Mr. Gladstone 
would certainly not have subscribed to it in this bare and 
absolute form. But, in any case, were Chesterfield ten times 
as bookish as he was, he would not have equalled Mr. Gladstone 
any more in that quality than in the length and splendour of 
his public career. There is no parallel between them; I only 
take Chesterfield because I can think of nobody else.” : 
Though the present writer values books as much and owes as 
much to them as any man, he is, all the same, inclined to take 
the Chesterfield side in this controversy, provided, of course, 
that the best company really means the best company, and 
not gentlemen and ladies in the best clothes, with the best 
cooks, and waited upon by the best butlers. It is better to 
talk to a Macaulay, or a Carlyle, a Lamartine or a Tocqueville, 
a Balzac or a Renan, than to read their books. Who would 
not rather have spent time in Napoleon’s company than in 
reading his dispatches, his letters, and his bulletins, admirable 
as they are? When all is said and done, there is nothing in 
the world like the impact of mind on mind, granted that the 
conditions are favourable and that the best man in the best 
company is not cross or bilious or too full of self-importance 
to unbend at his interlocutors’ desire. 

With so much we must leave Lord Rosebery’s enchanting 
studies, and yet we have not said a word about what is perhaps 
the best essay in the book—i.e., that on Dr. Chalmers. It is 
a magnificent piece of work, as felicitous in spirit as in language. 
That the same man could have written that essay, the essay 
on Lord Randolph Churchill, and the essay “ The Coming of 
Bonaparte” is a literary miracle. 

And yet when all is said and done, the wise man would not 
hesitate for a moment in closing Lord Rosebery’s books in 
order to enjoy the company of Lord Rosebery. 





THE DEFENCE OF TERRORISM.* 

In issuing a defence of murder for political ends by Trotsky, the 
Russian Jew who is the mainspring of the Red Terror, the 
Labour Publishing Company—which, we take it, represents the 
Labour Party—has doubtless pleased both the Communist 
section and the Moderate Socialist section of its directors. The 
Communists were glad to gain publicity for characteristic 
propaganda, introduced by Mr. Brailsford, one of the leading 
English apologists of the Bolsheviks. On the other hand, the 
Moderates probably hoped that Trotsky’s book, revealing as it 
does the ruthless and despotic temper of the man, would 
strengthen the reaction against Bolshevism among all decent 
trade unionists in this country. For our part we regard the 
treatise as valuable evidence of the mental condition of the 
Moscow tyrants, whom the “ will to power” has deprived of 
any moral sense. Trotsky scores an easy dialectical victory 
over Kautsky, who professes himself the true disciple of Marx, 
but who will not follow his evil teaching to its logical conclusions. 
But the exposure of Kautsky’s sophistry is a fresh confirmation 
of the suspicions with which sober men have always regarded 
Socialism. When once you have set morality at defiance and 
have cut yourself loose from sound tradition, there is no stopping 
at the Kautsky stage of evolution or degradation. What we see 
in Russia to-day is the inevitable result of Socialist doctrine 
enforced by fanatics with an iron hand. 

“Is there still theoretical necessity to justify revolutionary 
terrorism ?” asks Trotsky, and he answers, “ Unfortunately, 
yes.” The masses, he says, are “ still dominated by the preju- 
dices of parliamentarianism and compromise ”—or, as we should 
say, by Christianity and common sense. Therefore they must 
be dragooned into obeying the infinitesimal minority of Com- 
munists who profess to know what the masses want better 
than the masses do for themselves. Trotsky has a certain 
respect, mingled with fear, of Conservatism, but he despises and 
ridicules democracy, and he pours out a torrent of abuse on the 
unlucky Kautsky and all other moderate Socialists, including 


bd The Defence of Terrorism (Terrorism and Communism): a@ Reply to Kart 
Kautsky. By L. Trotsky. With a Preface by H. N. Brailsford. Labour Pub- 
lishing Co, and G, Allen and Unwin. (3s. 6d. net.] 
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—— 
the veteran Longuet and, of course, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Henderson, and their colleagues, His argument for terrorism 
js simple enough. He assumes that the Socialists cannot any- 
where secure a majority by ordinary constitutional means :— 


“While the theoretical possibility has not been realized, the 
Socialist minority must submit to the bourgeois majority. This 
fetishism of the parliamentary majority represents a brutal 
udiation not only of the dictatorship of the proletariat but 
of Marxism and of the revolution altogether. in principle 
we are to subordinate Socialist policy to the parliamentary 
mystery of majority and minority, it follows that in countries 
where formal democracy prevails there is no place at all for the 
revolutionary struggle.” 


rep 


Again :— 

“Who aims at the end cannot reject the means. The struggle 
must be carried on in such intensity as actually to guarantee the 
supremacy of the proletariat. If the Socialist revolution 
requires & ee sole form in which the proletariat 
can achieve control of the State—it follows that the dictatorship 
must be guaranteed at all costs.” 


Further :— 

“The man who repudiates terrorism in principle—i.e., repu- 
diates measures of suppression and intimidation towards deter- 
mined and armed counter-revolution—must reject all idea of 
the political supremacy of the working class and its revolutionary 
dictatorship. ‘The man who repudiates the dictatorship of the 
proletariat repudiates the Socialist revolution and digs the grave 
of Socialism.” 


Trotsky, unlike many of his sympathizers in this country who’ 
with Mr. Gandhi, profess a horror of violence, is quite frank in 
his exposition of what Communism means :— 

“The problem of revolution, as of war, consists in breaking 
the will of the foe, forcing him to capitulate and to accept the 
conditions of the conqueror.” 

“The question as to who is to rule the country—i.e., of the 
life or death of the bourgeoisie—will be decided on either side, 
not by references to the paragraphs of the constitution, but by 
the employment of all forms of violence. . . . The more ferocious 
and dangerous is the resistance of the class enemy who have been 
overthrown, the more inevitably does the system of repression 
take the form of a system of terror.” 

“The question of the form of repression, or of its degree, 
of course, is not one of ‘ principle.’ It is a question of expedi- 
ency. In a revolutionary period, the party which have been 
thrown from power, which does not reconcile itself in the stability 
of the ruling class, and which proves this by its desperate struggle 
against the latter, cannot be terrorized by the threat of imprison- 
ment as it does not believe in its duration. It is just this simple 
but decisive fact that explains the widespread recourse to 
shooting in a civil war.” 

As Pym said in advocating the execution of Strafford, “* Stone- 
dead hath no fellow.’ At this point Trotsky seems to feel 
called upon to explain the curious resemblance between his 
methods and those of other tyrants :— 

“* But in that case in what do your tactics differ from the 
tactics of Tsarism ? ’ we are asked by the high priests of Liberalism 
and Kautskianism. ‘ You do not understand this, holy men ? 
We shall explain to you. The terror of Tsarism was directed 
against the proletariat. The gendarmerie of Tsarism throttled 
the workers who were fighting for the Socialist order. Our 
Extraordinary Commissions shoot landlords, capitalists and 
generals who are striving to restore the capitalist order. Do 
you grasp this . . distinction? Yes? For us Communists 
it is quite sufficient.’ ’’ 

What, then, is the “ proletariat’ ? So far as we can see, it 
means that small section of the working class in the towns which 
accepts Trotsky’s leadership, with some of the poorest peasants. 
Now and again he professes zeal for the interests of the “ labour- 
ing masses,” and he is angry with Kautsky for suggesting that 
“the demarcation of the bourgeois from the worker can never 
be actually drawn.” But on the whole he regards the vast 
majority of the population as helpless things to be driven this 
way and that by the small minority of his own party, which in 
turn is rigidly controlled by its Central Committee. The vast 
majority are to be forced to labour at such tasks as may be set 
them, and at such wages as their Communist masters may fix. 

The peasants—‘ by a series of lessons, some of which were very 
severe ’’—had been compelled, Trotsky wrote in May, 1920, to 
tecognize that they must grow corn for the Bolsheviks, with or 
without compensation. The educated ‘ bourgeois’ who had 
escaped death must serve the dictators. Trotsky’s views on the 
necessity of increased production are sensible enough, though 
his proposed methods of attaining his end are ridiculous. The 
course of events since the book was written proves an apt com- 
mentary on its crazy and evil dogmas. Seventeen months ago 
Trotsky was shooting thousands of innocent men because they 
were said to be “ striving to restore the capitalist order.” Now 
he and his accomplices are themselves striving for the same end, 





and are tempting foreigners with illusory concessions in order to 
find work for the many thousands of idle and famished work- 
men. Seventeen months ago Trotsky was about to deliver the 
attack which was to result in ‘the destruction of bourgeois 
Poland by the Red Army.” His ambitions were foiled by the 
brave resistance of the Poles, though he received all possible 
help from the British Labour Party. At the same time he was 
boasting of the marvels that the ‘Red Labour Army” was 
about to achieve in restoring agriculture and industry. To-day 
the famine in some of the most fertile provinces of Russia illus- 
trates the hopeless incompetence of Bolshevik rule. The 
“dictatorship of the proletariat ” still maintains its hold over 
the docile Russian masses, and therefore excites the admiration 
of Mr. Brailsford. He says of the Bolsheviks that :— 

“ Their survival amid invasion, famine, blockade and economic 

collapse has been from first to last a triumph of the unflinchin 
will and the fanatical faith. They have spurred a lazy anc 
demoralized people to notable feats of arms and to still more 
astonishing feats of endurance. To hypnotise a nation in this 
fashion is perhaps the most remarkable feat of the human will 
in modern times,” 
One might say as much about Tamerlane or Genghis Khan or 
any other great destroyers of the past. No sane historian holds 
them up to us as models worthy of imitation. But Mr. Brailsford, 
while asking ‘** whether the peculiar temperament of the Bolshe- 
viks has led them to over-estimate the importance of political 
power, to under-estimate the inert resistance of the majority 
and to risk too much for the illusion of dictating,” is careful 
not to distress his Bolshevik friends by admitting that, as all 
the world knows, they have failed horribly. 





A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE.* 

THE two new volumes of the elaborate history of the Peace 
Conference prepared under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Affairs are of great interest and value. The 
first three volumes of this important work dealt with the German 
Peace Treaty; the fourth and fifth volumes now issued are 
concerned with the Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian Treaties 
and with the economic clauses in all the four Peace Treaties. 
A sixth volume will hereafter discuss the questions of Poland 
and Shantung, the new status of the Dominions and of Japan, 
the Turkish Peace Treaty, and the general lessons of the Con- 
ference. Each chapter is written by a contributor specially 
qualified either by previous training or by his work at the 
Conference to deal with the subject in hand. The maps are 
useful, though less numerous than we might have hoped. The 
book is produced in a handsome form at the expense of Mr. T. W. 
Lamont, who desired to show his goodwill towards the Institute 
of International Affairs in its early days. English readers who 
desire to understand the Peace Treaties will find the book invalu- 
able. The new volumes in particular explain a whole series of 
vexed questions, arising out of the collapse of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, which are not yet fully solved. 

The Peace Treaties are too often criticized in detail without 
reference to the circumstances under which they were made. 
Some fault-finders seem even to forget that the nations upon 
which the treaties were imposed had forced war upon the Allies 
and had conducted it with an utter disregard for humanity or 
for international law. This history is useful because it recalls 
briefly and clearly the course of the war and tht events following 
the Armistices, so as to provide a background for the Conference 
itself, Thus in regard to Bulgaria we are reminded that “the 
Bulgarian atrocities in occupied territory and the manner in 
which she intervened in the war had removed much of that 
warm sympathy which had been felt not only in England but 
elsewhere for her.” ‘‘ The Bulgarian Delegation,” we are told, 
“when they arrived at the end of July, seem to have been 
surprised that no one offered to shake hands with them.” Never- 
theless, the Allies made relatively smaller demands for reparation 
from Bulgaria than from the other enemy States, and they 
* had spared Bulgaria an occupation of her territory by the 
soldiers of Greece, Rumania, or Serbia whose helpless inhabitants 
she had so deeply wronged.” In regard to the territorial settle- 
ment, Mr. W. J. M. Childs points out that Bulgaria had no racial 
claim to Western Thrace, in which the Bulgars are in a minority, 
and that her port of Varna in the Black Sea is far more suitable 
for her trade than the shallow open roadstead of Dedeagach, 
while the international control of the Straits assures Bulgaria 
free intercourse with the Mediterranean. ‘ Only the question 
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of national sentiment in its most subtle and tenacious form 
remains unappeased ” by the transfer of Western Thrace from 
Bulgaria to Greece, but that is the penalty which Bulgaria 
has to pay for her ambition and her barbarity. 

The chapters concerning Hungary are particularly interesting 
at the moment, when that nation is again making mischief. 
German West Hungary was assigned by the Allies to German 
Austria, and Hungary accepted and ratified the treaty con- 
taining that cession. The district contains 330,000 people, 
of whom 235,000 are Germans, while only 25,000 are Magyars. 
It lies at a short distance to the south-east of Vienna, which 
is the natural market of its small farmers. From a military 
standpoint, it was argued that the transfer of this district to 
German Austria would prevent any ambitious Magyar general 
from making a sudden attack upon Vienna, in the interests of 
the Hapsburgs or of the Bolsheviks. The Allies considered the 
question very fully, and decided that it was unnecessary to hold 
a plebiscite of the inhabitants, as two-thirds of them were 
German. Austria was so confident of the Austrian sympathies 
of the population that she invited the Allies to take a plebiscite, 
and, when the invitation was declined, the Austrian Govern- 
ment voluntarily promised that West Hungary should be 
allowed hereafter to vote on the question of remaining Austrian 
or reverting to Magyar rule. The Allies, however, made the 
mistake of leaving the Magyars in occupation for two years 
after they had announced that the district would be given to 
Austria, and Hungary is now taking advantage of the Allies’ 
moderation by virtually refusing to give up West Hungary, 
as she was bound to do at the end of August last. Her action 
is a deliberate violation of the Treaty of Trianon and cannot 
be tolerated. Another Hungarian question is that of the old 
monarchy. It is pointed out that the Magyar delegates strongly 
objected to the phrase in the draft Treaty stating that the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy had ceased to exist and 
had * been replaced in Hungary by a republican government.” 
The Allies modified the sentence so as to read “a national 
Hungarian government.” But they made it clear, twice over, 
that 
“they cannot admit that the restoration of the Hapsburg 
dynasty can be considered merely as a matter interesting the 
Hungarian nation and hereby declare that such a restoration 
would be at variance with the whole basis of the Peace Settle- 
ment and would be neither recognized nor tolerated by them.” 
It is well to have this statement on record; it was made by 
Great Britain, France, and Italy in February, 1920, and the 
British High Commissioner in Budapest declared last February 
that it still held good. The Magyar soldiers and politicians 
who are stirring up trouble in West Hungary in defiance of the 
Treaty are believed to be working in the interests of the ex- 
Emperor Karl. Yet the Allies with whom Hungary is so un- 
wisely quarrelling relieved her from the burden of the Rumanian 
occupation and are at present restraining the Czechs, the 
Rumanians, and the Southern Slavs, whose “ Little Entente” 
of August, 1920, is based on a determination not to allow a 
Hapsburg to reign once more in Budapest. 

The economic clauses of all the Peace Treaties are very fully 
explained in the fifth volume. They have received little atten- 
tion, partly because they are, on the whole, reasonable and just. 
The Peace Conference had to join the many severed threads 
of commerce and other international intercourse, and it did its 
work well. Professor Young, of Harvard, shows that the British 
and American delegations tried vainly to provide for some 
approach to “ equality of trade conditions,” and that the spirit 
of the Paris Economie Conference of 1916 prevailed, “ short- 
sighted, impracticable and running counter to the permanent 
economic interests of the Allies themselves as this programme 
was.” France and Italy were in no mood to limit their freedom 
in respect of tariffs. 

“Tt is quite probable that Great Britain and the United 
States could have come to an agreement on some important 
fundamentals. But even as between those two States there 
were found to be diiliculties over and beyond the obvious ones 
associated with Imperial Preference, the Philippine tariff, and 
certain minor British and American trade discriminations. 
For example, the proposals for universal guarantees of freedom 
of transit, which the British delegation had especially at heart, 
were such as the United States might have had some difficulty 
in accepting. 

All that could be done was to recognize the general principle 
of “equality of trade conditions.” It is just as well that the 


Conference did not attempt to do more, in view of the refusal 
of the American Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty. 


We may 








draw attention, in concluding, to the excellent chapters on 
the treaties for the protection of minorities in the new 
States. It is pointed out that the Jewish clauses in the Polish 
Treaty, and the educational clauses as a whole, are clearly 
British in origin. The Polish Jews are not given “ national 
rights,” but in each district they are allowed to control their 
own schools, 

“ Jewish schools would be in a position not unlike that now 

held by schools in England which are founded and managed by 
a Roman Catholic religious order, but which none the less receive 
their portion of Government grants. And, again, the languages 
of German or Ruthenian-speaking districts would be dealt with 
in the same way as Welsh is.” 
The unnamed author doubts whether a system that has succeeded 
here will succeed in Poland. Oddly enough, he contrasts our 
“unalterable” national frontiers with the undefined frontiers 
of Poland, and remarks that “the very possibility of the secession 
of any part of the United Kingdom is excluded.” Six months 
ago that would have seemed a truism. To-day it is a highly 
disputable proposition, thanks to the Government’s dealings with 
Sinn Fein. 





MODERN ULSTER.* 

Tue book which forms the subject of this notice gives an inter- 
esting and sincerely written account of modern Ulster, its 
character, customs, politics, and industries. It does not profess 
to be in any sense a work of profound archaeology, but there are 
many excellent stories of old customs scattered through the 
work, and the illustrations depicting some of the old cottages 
of the North are very pleasant. There are also a certain amount 
of statistics as to the present condition of Belfast. For example, 
we are told that in 1912 the pauperism per 1,000 of the population 
in Belfast was only 107, whereas in Dublin it was 296, in Cork 
336, and in Glasgow 263. The average for the United Kingdom 
was at the same time 220. These are figures of which the city 
may well be proud. Belfast is not only a city which is prosperous 
and does not manufacture paupers; it is also a city of thrift. 
There are probably more people in Belfast who have incomes of 
over £10,000 a year and live at the rate of £3,000 than in any 
‘other town in the United Kingdom. That is why Belfast was 
able to subscribe £32,000,000 sterling in support of the great 
War Loan, and thus secured the distinction of fourth city in the 
Kingdom judged by the response to the appeal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But Belfast gave its manhood as well as its 
money; 42,000 of its citizens joined the Colours. The city, 
remember, has only one-eleventh of the population of Ireland, 
yet it gave more than a quarter of Ireland’s total recruits. What 
is specially remarkable about these figures is the fact that 
Belfast is primarily a shipbuilding and ship-repairing city. The 
Government were therefore anything but anxious to see the 
shipyards depleted. 

The account of the Orange Institution is very fair and reason- 
able, and shows how ridiculous and unjust is the conventional 
view of the Orange Lodges. Very remarkable is the account of 
the growth of the Orange Order in Canada. It only started in 
1830, and yet in 1900 it had two thousand lodges, and is still 
growing fast. 


FICTION 
TWO EGOISTS.+ 
Miss SrxciarR and the writer whom we delight to name 
* Elizabeth” have chosen for their new novels an identical 
theme treated with a difference. Miss Sinclair’s Egoist,! though 
an egregious and pompous ass, is yet soamiable that at the end the 
reader, who, after all, can always shut him up between the green 
covers of the book, is left with a sense of amused irritation. 
Not so ‘“ Elizabeth's’ hero, Everard Wemyss, who is shown as 
a cruel and ruthless tyrant at whose mercy we leave Lucy, the 
tender young heroine of the book, with most dire misgivings. 
Mr. Waddington, though foolish, is at any rate diverting. There 
is a charming scene in which he interviews the local super- 
squire (he himself is a squire of no mean standing) in order to 
persuade him that a National League of Liberty must be started 
—on the most reactionary principles—and that, although Siz 
John Corbett should be the principal figure, he, Mr. Waddington, 
would be far the best person to be President :— 
“Mr. Waddington’s anxiety was almost unbearable. The 


= Modern Ulster. By H. 8. Morrison, M.D. London: ~ Allenson. (78. 6d 
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programme had evidently appealed to Sir John. 

after all, he accepted ? , 

*[ wouldn’t ask you to undertake anything so—so arduous, 

but that it'll strengthen my hands with my Committee ; in 

fact, I may get @ mucn stronger and more influential Committee 

if 1 can come to them, and tell them beforehand that you have 

consented to be president.’ e : 

‘I don’t mind being president,’ said Sir John, ‘if I haven't 

sot to do anything.’ 

©"*T'm afraid—I’m afraid we couldn’t allow you to be a mere 

figurehead.’ ; ; 

“+ But presidents always are figureheads, aren’t they ?. 
There was a bantering gleam in Sir John’s eyes that irritated 

Mr. Waddington. That was the worst of Corbett; you couldn’t 

get him to take a serious thing seriously. 

~ + *T any rate,’ Sir John went on, ‘ there’s always some secretary 

johnnie who runs round and does the work.’ 

“So that was Corbett’s idea: to sit in his armchair and bag all 

the prestige, while he, Waddington of Wyck, ran round and did 


Supposing, 


the work. : ; 
‘Not in this case. In small local affairs you can’t 
Everything depends on the personal activity 


these 
leleg ite business. 
of the president.’ = 

Sir John, however, has never had any intention of taking the 
post, but has merely pretended to waver in order to annoy. 
The “uplift? which the new President undergoes at his first 


is conveyed as follows :— 








meeting 

“He was. He felt immense. He felt that he was carrying 
his audience with him. The sound of his own voice excited him 
and whipped him on. It a sort of intoxication. He was 


soaring now, up and up, into his peroration.” 





was 


Except for the scoffing members of Mr. Waddington’s family, 
the meeting is, on the whole, a great success, causing the hero 
himself almost to burst with sclf-congratulation. 

Compare with this the triumphs of egoism enjoyed by the 
** Elizabeth’s Everard Wemyss— 
self-centred and self-sufficient—cares for no audience, for it is 


” 


principal figure in novel.” 


impossible to count as audience his suceessive wives, Vera and 


Lucy, these unfortunate pecple being entirely swamped and | ,,- ; a ; ; 
: ar u — | Waddington, undeterred by his previous failure, makes up his 


absorbed by his over-mastering personality :— 





very year in Apr:| Wemyss had a birthday ; that is, unlike 
most people of his age, he regularly celebrated it. Christmas 
his birthday were the festivals of the year for him, and were 
spent at The Willows. He regarded his birthday, which 
1 the 4th of April, as the first day of spring, defying the 
calendar, and was accustomed to find certain yellow flowers in 
m down by the river on that date supporting his con- 
If these flowers came out before his birthday he took 
of them, treating them as non-existent, nor did he 
ever notice them afterwards, for he did not easily notice flowers ; 












ut his gardener had standing orders to have a bunch of them on 
the table thet one morning in the year to welcome him with 
their bright shiny faces when he came down to his birthday 


t, and coming ing them he said, ‘ My birthday 
ing’s’; whereupon his wife—up to now it had been 
it would be Luey—kissed him and wished 
- happy returns. This was the ritual; and when one 
il cold the yellow flowers weren’t there at break- 
fast, because neither by the river’s edge nor in the most sheltered of 
the swamps had the increasingly frantie gardener been able to 
find them, the entire birthday was dislocated. He couldn't 

y on entering the room and beholding them ‘ My birthday and 

3, beeause he didn’t behold them; and his wife—that 
ra yuldn’t kiss him and wish him many happy returns 
hadn’t the cue. She was so much used to the cue 
t having it made her forget her part—forget, indeed, his 


in and se¢ 


Irom now 
















y altogether; and consequently it was a day of the 
xtremest spiritual chill and dinginess, matching the weather 
without. Wemyss had been terribly hurt. He hoped never to 
pend other birthday like it. Nor did he, for Vera remembered 
i that 


It should be ex plained that Vera, Everard’s first wife, has been 
killed tl 
I 


Everard no longer—before the opening of the story. 


rough falling out of a window—because she could stand 





setting and feeling of the two stories are entirely different, 





contrast in objective and subjective egoism 
makes it seem appropriate to consider the books together. The 
exuberant Waddington, for instance, greedy for attention and 
all the 


curious 


ion, persuades himeclf that women he comes 


across are in love with him, and is quite ignorant of the amused | 


tolerance with which even his wife regards him. He sees him- 


self, too, as an author electrifying his circle with a book of 


nite charm. Barbara Madden, his secretary, in his eyes 





» victims of his fatal charm, undertakes to put the book 
is to be entitled * Ramblings Through the Cots- 
wolds,” and becaus 


gocentric,” he ean never get his ramblings more than a very 


e the mind of the author is, as we are told, 
few miles away from his home. The book is to be illustrated 
by photographs, lest striking illustrations should distract the 
reader's ait and Waddington thoroughly 
enjoys the orgy of photographing which is the result of this 


ntion from the text; 





decision. Pyecraft, the photographic artist, asks him whether 
he does not want to have a large photograph of himself sitting 
at his writing-table :— 


“*T hadn’t thought of it, Pyecraft.’ 

As a matter of fact, he had thought of nothing else. He had 
the title of the picture in his mind: ‘The Author at Work in 
the Library, Lower Wyck Manor.’ 


e . . . . . 
Mr. Waddington turned, like a man torn between personal 
distaste and public duty, to Barbara. 
‘What do you think, Miss Madden ?’ 
*I think the book would hardly be complete without you.’ 
‘Very well. You hear, Pyecraft, Miss Madden says I ain to 
be photographed.’ 


* Very good, sir.’ ” 


Barbara, who is a clever and impudent minx, contrives to 
become a perfect parodist of Waddington’s style, and, besides 
inventing conversations between him and an ancient shepherd, 
composes most of the “ Rambles” 
following is a sample :— 


in language of which the 


“*Let us away along the great high road that runs across 
the uplands that divide the valleys of the Windlode and the 
Thames. Let us rest a moment half-way and drink—no, 
quaff—a mug of good Gloucestershire ale with mine host of 
the Merry Mouth.’ ” 

Poor Horatio Bysshe—these are his Christian names, by which 
he is always alluded to by his irreverent son—comes to dreadiul 
grief at the end of the story when he finds that the adventuress 
of the book, in connexion with whom he sees himself as a gallant 
and irresistible Don Juan, is not the least inclined to listen to 
his love-making. 
again in his own eyes by contriving to be dangerously ill, and both 


Fortunately, however, he takes the stage 


Fanny, his wife, and Barbara get such a terrible fright that 


| Fanny heartily repents never for eighteen years having taken 








him seriously, and Barbara can hardly bear the idea of how she 
has laughed at his poor book. In the languor of convalescence 
mind that Barbara—who is all the time engaged to somebody 
else—is dying of love for him. When Barbara too fails 
he seeks refuge with his mother, and the clear-sighted anny 


1 
nun, 


gives her analysis of her husband in a short sentence which ends 
the book :— 

“ They sat silent a moment, looking down through Ralph's 
window into the Market Square. 

And presently they saw Mr. Waddington pass the corner of 
the Town Hall and cross the wide, open space to the Dower 
House, 

‘You must 
everybody ll know what’s happened. 

‘I can't, Fanny.’ 

‘He won't be there. You won't see 
He’s going to stay with Granny. He 

‘I’m sorry she isn’t well.’ 

*She’s perfectly well. That isn’t what z 

Across the Square they could see the door of the Dower 
House open and receive him. Fanny smiled. 

‘He's going back to his mother made young again,’ 
she said,” 





< with me, Barbara. If don’t 


come hak you 


him till your wedding day 
isn’t very well.’ 





says she 


he’s going for. 


+ 


vO b 7 


Certainly only in extreme youth would it be possible to wish to 
be the central figure in one’s cosmos. 

How different is this restless longing for recognition from the 
concentrated and subjective of Everard Wemyss, 
whom “ Elizabeth ’ depicts as so entirely occupied with himself 
that he regards the rest 
his own personality! Although his first wife died a violent death 
at his country house, “The Willows,” 


f, 








seliishness 
of the world as entirely subservient to 


it dees not occur to him 











that poor Luey, after her honeymoon, will hardly like to inhabit 
not only the house but the very bedroom which has always been 
his and Vera's. Indeed, he insists on her habitually using t! 


sitting-room which contains the fatal window from which Vera 








fell. There is, indeed, nothing entertaining about Everard’s 
egoism, and his tyrannies to his household and to Lucy seem so 
impossible in any sane man as to make hi umost a 
caricature. The book is entirely centred hero, the 
only other striking point being the i the dead 
Vera exerts over the shrinking Lucy. raph 
enlarced to life-size hangs in the dining-roon C1 

plates the intelligent eyes and humorous m W 

wonder as to what was the true cause of the dent 
which ended the sitter’s life. But all this back 
rou! figure of Everard Wemyss, whose ego!sm cea 


but sinister. Vera 
rt of ** Eliza- 





very the stcry to be anything 





. 2 £ 1} . . ‘ | " 
is an uncomfortable and cruel book, and not ailth 


beth” 


can cause any part of it, except the first chapters, to be 


amiable defect 


unity is a far more 


tolerable to the reader. \ 
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than self-sufficiency, and “‘ Horatio Bysshe " becomes a positively 
attractive figure when contrasted with the terrible Everard. 





Reapaeite Novers.—Dark Side Out. By Eleanor Acland, 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting book, 
embracing the story of four generations of a North Country 
mill-owning family. It is a case of “the sins of the fathers,” 
but the fourth generation sees the inauguration of a better state 
of things.——Grains of Dust. By Anthony Carlyle. (Mills 
and Boon. 8s. 6d. net.)—In spite of its melodramatic tendencies, 
Grains of Dust is quite a good story. It remains open to question, 
however, whether even the most credulous reader will be able 
to swallow the account of the man who commits manslaughter, 
and then, quite gratuitously and at no distance of time, gets 
smashed up on his motor-bicycle outside the house of two of 
the chief witnesses.——The Little Shop in Fore Street. By 
F. Morton Howard. (Methuen. 6s. net.)—A series of episodes 
in the lives of the ex-crew of the ‘Jane Gladys.’ The well- 
known inconsequent habit of sailormen is carried to some 
lengths in the “on shore” romances of Horace Dobb and his 





friends. The Swing of the Pendulum. By Adriana Spadoni. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A lively American story desling 


with the emotional experiences of a girl from her college days 
until she finally compromises in becoming the wife of a middle- 
aged widower with whom she is not in lovs.——The Fifth Ace. 
By Douglas Grant. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. net.)—The 
story of a struggle for the possession of a lost oil well. The 
antagonists are a girl and a “crook,” and naturally the girl 
wins hands down, but only after many exciting incidents which 
keep the reader well amused. 





POETS AND POETRY. 
THE FORMATION OF TENNYSON’S STYLE.* 

As Professor Pyre remarks in his introductory note, Tennyson 
is a poct whose works afford a particularly profitable subject 
for technical analysis. Many of his * sources" are known, and, 
moreover, we can, as it were, often “catch him at it,”’ as a great 
number of his earlier poems are available in an experimental 
form, or, as Professor Pyre is bold enough to state, in their 
imperfect as well as in their improved state. 

Has the reader ever amused himself by turning over the 
books issued by landscape gardeners between about 1750 and 
1820? The pictures are in two halves. As you turn the leaf 
there is the park. Little arrows point you to the blemishes, the 
browsing line on the trees, the quincunx of oaks that obscures 
the hollow, the road that cuts straight and awkward across the 
grassland. Turn the little flap, and there is the same place, but 
with “the prospect improved.” The road meanders, the little 
hollow—no longer obscured by the oaks—now holds a small 
lake, the trees are trimmed. In a somewhat similar way 
Professor Pyre shows us Tennyson at work Reptonizing his early 
poems. As a rule the result is an improvement, but sometimes, 
as it were, to the lake are added a bridge and a boat-house, and 
the final result is that we find that, in Pope’s phrase, “ we better 
like a field.” He has gone too far and has emasculated his 
prospect. The alterations made in the later version of 
none ave cited by Professor Pyre :— 





* Hither came 
Mournful (2none, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris once her playmate. Round her neck 
Her neck all marble white and marble cold 
Floated her hair or seemed to float in rest, 

This becomes in the later version: 

Hither came at noon 
Mournful (inone, wandering forlorn 
OF Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seemed to float in rest.” 


Lhe coming of the goddess has also been retouched :— 
** Violet amaracus and asphodel, 
Lotus and lilies : 
& much more natural phrasing than 
Lustrous with lilyflower, violeteyed 
Both white and blue, with lotetree-fruit thickset. 

* More lovelier ’ disappears ; ‘ vine-entwined stone’ becomes 
‘a fragment twined with vino’; and such unnecessary oddities 
ag ‘fulleyed,’ ‘greengulphed,’ ‘ water-rounded,’ and ‘ eyil- 
willedness’ give place to more ordinary expressions with a 
more extraordinary effect.” 

Here are one or two cases where the improvement is not 


ee —_—____.. 
* The Formation of Tennyson's Style, By J. F, Pyre, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, “ ‘ . tins 











clear; “‘ water rounded,” for instance, seems singularly happy 
The alterations made in “ Walking to the Mail ” Aa 
in point. 

Of larger interest are Professor Pyre’s own judicious and well. 
balanced opinions as to Tennyson’s didacticism and the inter- 
esting reminders which he introduces concerning the effect 
which Tennyson produced upon the more clear-headed of his 
contemporaries. The critics of the present generation often 
do not realize that the unbounded adulation which they very 
properly deprecate was not the only sort of criticism which 
Tennyson heard in his own day. 
FitzGerald as writing to Hallam Tennyson in 1866: “I am 
considered a very great heretic because, like Carlyle, I gaye up 
all hope of him after the Princess.” This is going further than 
his most confirmed detractor would go to-day. Alas that tho 
“Art for Art’s sake” controversy—as it seems to us now a 
most unreal dilemma—should have made the epoch so uneasy 
and caused that most unnecessary division into decorative and 
didactic poets! Professor Pyre describes how Tennyson mizht 
have been “a very King among the Pre-Raphaelites ” but for 
the repeated pokes of the horns of this stupid dilemma. 

One more interesting problem is raised by the present book. 
A great pari of it is concerned with elaborate and often ingenious 
metrical analysis—iambics, anapaests, rhyme schemes, the use of 
extra syllables, and the whole bag of tricks come into play, 
But a horrid doubt has lately been assailing, among others, 
the present writer. Does all this science of prosody play any 
part at all in the making or enjoyment of poetry ? It seems, on 
consideration, far from clear that it does. We, the doubters, 
have been led to this disturbing reflection by the fact that all 
the effects of smoothness, polish, repetition, and so on which are 
attained by the use of rhyme schemes can be and are achieved 
in vers libre. Have we been hunting Snarks? I hope somo 
day to return to this ridiculously fundamental problem. 

A. WIttrams- ELLs, 


are other caseg 


ro fazenr 
Professor Pyre quotes 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


SOME 
a 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


The London Mercury for October has a long and lively poem, 
in free verse, by Mr. J. C. Squire on “‘ The Rugger Match” at 
Queen’s Club—a good piece of descriptive writing with some 
amusing lines in which the poet justifies himself for stealing an 
afternoon from his work. 

“What was the point of it? Why did the heart leap high, 

Putting reason back, to watch that a play ? 

Why not ? We must all distract ourselves with toys. 

Not a brick nor a heap remains, the more durable product 

Of all that effort and pain. Yet, sooner or later, 

As much may be said of any human game.” 

Dr. Ethel Smyth writes in her witty and uncompromising 
style of “ Augusta Holmes, Pioneer.” Mr. Moore 
completes his mediaeval story of ‘ Peronnik the Fool.” Mr. 
Gordon Crosse discusses some of the earlier ‘‘Shakespearcan 
Mares’ Nests,” and Mr. John Bailey has a vigorous and sensible 
paper on “ Pedantry or English ?” 


George 


Science Progress, edited by Sir Ronald Ross (Murray, 
6s. net), is a quarterly of great value to students of natural 
science. The compact statements of ‘ Recent Advances in 
Scienco” are especially useful. Among the articles in the 
October number we may mention Mr. Julian Huxley's important 
though highly condensed paper on ‘Some Implications of the 
Chromosome Theory of Heredity,” and Mr. W. W. Nelson's 
proposal for a new arrangement of the typewriter keyboard 
on what seems to us a much improved plan. 


The October number of History, the adinirable quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association (Macmillan, 2s. net), 
contains several of the papers read before the Anglo-American 
Historical Conference in July and a notable lecture by Miss 
Jeffries Davis on “London and its Records.” Mr. Herbert 
Fisher, in opening the Conference, contrasted the historical 
textbooks, used in too many American schools, which give a 
partial and misleading account of the causes of the revolt of 
the American colonies with the ordinary textbooks used in 
English schools which are strongly biased against George ILI. 
and his Ministers and represent the colonists in a most favourable 
light. Mr. Fisher remarked with truth that “‘ our young people 
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grow up singularly free from any hostile bias derived from the 
literature which they are called upon to consume.” Long may 
it beso! But we may fairly hope that other nations, and especi- 
ally our good friends the Americans, will follow our example. 
Germany is paying the penalty for the evil passions deliberately 
fostered by two generations of schoolmasters with their text- 


books, 


The forty-fourth Report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings (A. R. Powys, 20 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, 2s.) is, as usual, highly interesting and charmingly 
illustrated. The society has been successful during the past 
year in forwarding some good schemes of restoration and in 
thwarting several bad ones. It is a vigilant watch-dog over the 
fine buildings bequeathed to us by our ancestors. We may 
draw attention to the delightful cottages at Lavenham, Suffolk, 
which were judiciously repaired last year; three bays of a 
mediaeval shop-front were found under the worn plaster. The 
old town hall at Faringdon was restored with care and skill as 
a war memorial, instead of being demolished, as the local 
Philistines had proposed. The old and derelict ‘* Coffee 
Tavern” at Midhurst has also been saved from the house- 
breaker. The society expresses uneasiness about the nineteen 
City churches which were threatened with destruction by a 
diocesan committee. 








General Bramble. By André Maurois. Translated from the 
French by Jules Castier and Ronald Boswell. (John Lane. 
és. net.)—This is exactly what one would expect as a sequel to 
The Silence of Colonel Bramble. Taking it altogether, one may 
say, in the immortal words of Pompey in Measure for Measure, 
“Your lordship has seen such dishes. They are not china 
dishes, but very good dishes.” The book is extremely easy 
to read, and the reader will feel sure that, though he may not 
have seen the original, the translation is good and sympathetic. 
Otherwise it would be much harder going. Perhaps the most 
amusing passage is the account of the great Chef who prepared a 
luncheon for the King at G.H.Q. Very amusing, too, is the 
story of the hearty business man and what he did in the Army. 

Three Travellers in North Africa. By the Hon. Emily Ward. 
(Lane. net.)—Miss Ward’s little book on a motor-tour in 
Algeria and Tunis in 1919-20, with many photographs by Lord 
The tour included 





6s. 


Leigh, is somewhat tantalizing in its brevity. 
a visit to the Mozabite region of Ghardaia, due south of Algiers, 
a visit to Touggourt beyond Biskra, and a trip to Southern 
Tunisia and the isle of Djerba. Miss Ward was naturally im- 
pressed with the wonderful ruined cities, which attest the high 
degree of civilization attained in Roman Africa. Her short 
chapters on Timgad reminds us that Gaston Boissier’s brilliant 
book on L’ Afrique Romaine and other French studies of the 
subject are almost unknown in England. Yet in no other country 
are the remains of Roman skill and enterprise so well preserved 
as in Algiers and Tunis. The barbarians, and especially the 
Moslems, could destroy, but could not replace; the flourishing 
province became a desert and the large inland towns, such as 
Lambessa and Tebeste, were left empty and desolate. Europe 


paid dearly for the loss of Roman Africa; what had been a | 


granary became a nest of pirates who made the Mediterranean 
unsafe for centuries. 
for undertaking anew the task that Rome relinquished and 
restoring North Africa to civilization. 


coasts France deserves our gratitude 





The Art of War in Italy, 14941-1529. By F. L. Taylor, M.C. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—This able and 
instructive essay throws new light on a famous series of cam- 
paigns, partly, we are sure, because the author’s military 
experience has enabled him to interpret the contemporary 
He points out, for instance, that Charles VILL. 





evidence aright. 


was able to march through Italy as a conqueror, mainly because | 
and better handled 
The old-fashioned | 


he had big guns which were more mobile 
than any which the Italians had seen before. 
fortresses crumbled before them, as the Belgian forts crumbled 
before the 1914, it 
was found that trenches better stone 
walis and that a besieged garrison cou'd make good use of 
Mr. Taylor’s accounts of such noted battles as 


German siege-guns in Soon, however, 


were a defence than 


heavy artillery. 
, . . . e . ta hl 
Ravenna, Marienano, and Pavia are illuminating. The proper 


infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
’ 


co-ordination of the three arms 
ile f 


secret alike of 


muna and of the French defeat at Pavia, where 


the Marquis of Pescara, leading the Imperialist army, applied 
the lesson that he had learnt from the enemy thirteen years 
before, 


Love and Unlove. By Harold Child. (Duekworth. 6s. net.) 
—Mr. Harold Child’s Love and Unlove is, as we might expect 
from this writer, a little sentimental. It is another book by 
“the general public” upon how to make married life a success, 
Here and there a hazy way of dealing with an insecurely grasped 
idea may make us regret the clear-cut conceptions of the trained 
psychologist, but, on the other hand, this slightly amateurish 
tentativeness may make the book more useful to some types 
of mind. Mr. Child has one thoroughly good point to make. 
It is briefly as follows, but we must refer the reader to the book 
if he doubts the conclusion. Mr. Child makes the point con- 
vincing: A man alone on a desert island with no recollection of 
other people would have no means of self-knowledge. Our 
friends and, above all, our intimates are our standards of 
measurement. We can only truly know ourselves by comparing 
our own individuality with that of somebody else. Now, in 
marriage we often get the absurd pcsition that one partner 
desires that the ofher partner resemble him or her in all things ; 
any little difference in taste or in views he may tend to regard, 
if not as an affront, at least as a regrettable circumstance. But 
if each partner is truly to realize himself, he should endeavour 
to let the other partner realize his or her own individuality to 
the full, retain all those little divergences, or, as he may choose 
to call them, oddities of taste and opinion which first made the 
other partner so piquant a companion. 





Old Works and Past Days in Rural Buckinghamshire. By 
G. Eland. (Aylesbury: G. T. De Fraine; and Simpkin, 
Marshall. 2s, net.)—Lord Lee, in a friendly preface, commends 
this little book ‘ because the hope of the future is built upon 
the lessons of the past.” Mr. Eland has collected much curious 
information about old moats, mills, dovecots, and barns, and 
other relics of ancient Buckinghamshire. He tells us, for 
| instance, of the spit racks, still to be found in a few inns, which 
used to hold the long steel spits for roasting joints before the 
fire. He has found one mediaeval dovecot, at Notley Abbey, 
which is still in use. One old dovecot has been turned into a 





the French victory under Gaston de | 


cottage which the occupant, oddly enough, finds too large. 
There is an interesting chapter on barns and threshing-floors. 
The author tells us that the width of a bay in an old barn was 
usually 16 feet—‘‘the room needed for housing two pair of 
oxen ”’—and that this width connected with the familiar 
“rod, pole, or perch” of 16} feet. The boards placed on either 
side of the threshing-floor were called the ** mowstead.”’ Oxen, 
the author says, were used for ploughing in Bucks within the 
last half-century. The book is illustrated; a good photograph 
of a fine old Tudor barn is noteworthy. 


1s 


The Book of Saints. Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. (Black. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This dictionary of saints is a scholarly piece of work which 
historical students as well as theologians will find useful. It 
includes all the saints recognized by the Roman Church and 
also other saints who are generally known, especially those 
who have given place-names to towns and villages in these 


islands. Under “ Foster,” for example, there is a reference to 
St. Vedast, whose name was corrupted, like ‘‘ Tooley” for 
St. Olave, or, in Glasgow, “St. Enoch’s”’ for St. Kennocha. 


Each entry gives, where possible, a very brief biographical 
note, with the saint’s day and, in many cases, the emblem by 
which the saint is distinguished in pictures or sculptures. The 
compilers state that the Roman list contains about 5,000 
The early Christian writer, Clement of Alexandria, 
* dis- 





saints. 
is not among them; his claim, we are told, has been 
| allowed.” 


The New World of To-day. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 


Vols. I. and If. (Gresham Publishing Company. 16s. net 
cach.)—In this new edition of a popular and useful book, Mr. 
Hope Moncrieff has revised his historical references so as to 


include last year’s events. Professor Lyde has added compact 


notes on the commerce and vital statistics of the countries 
described, The photographs are numerous and excellent ; 
they give a good idea of the national costume and the character- 
istic scenery in each country. There are also some capital 
maps. The tirst two volumes are devoted to Europe, and are 
' distinctly readable. ‘There will be eight voiumes in all. 
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Messrs. Stanford’s new map of The Pacific Ocean (4s.) is a 
good piece of work, serving te illustrate the problems which will 
have to be faced at the Washington Conference. It shows the 
land masses round the Pacific, from Behring Strait to Ross Sea, 
and it indicates clearly the political distribution of the many 
small islands and groups of islands which are scattered over the 
vast ocean. Cables, British consulates, and wireless stations 
are marked. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following ks just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

A Memoir of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. By his 
daughter, Agnes Fry. (H. Milford. 12s, 6d. net.)——Sir Edward 
Cook, K.B.E.: A Biography. By J. Saxon Mills. (Constable. 
16s. net.) The Riddle of the Rhine: Chemical Strategy in 
Peace and War. By Victor Lefebvre. (Collins. 10s. 6d. net.)—— 
Pillars of the State. By Herbert Sidebotham. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL 


Aiyangar (S. K.), South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders, Svo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15,0 
British Diplomacy, 1813-1815, edited by C. K. Webster, 8vo (G. Bell) net 12,6 


| y . : 
Cecil (the Late Lord Edward), Leisure of an Egyptian Official, 8vo 







(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15,0 

Civilian’s South India: Some Places and People in Madras, 8vo (Lane) net 12,6 
Fin Cid, Dane DARE, BOR. 6.6 ks dccccavctncccdasiggen (G. Bell) net 14/0 
Fleming (J. A.), Fifty Years of Electricity, roy S8vo....( Wireless Press) net 30,0 
Seen Ce. B. Ce: DRG a kccccdnsccenaceucdndbens (Unwin) net 14/0 
Holcombe (F. D.), Modern Sea Angling, Svo.............- (Warne) net 21/0 
Lucas (EB. V.), Urbanities : Essays Old and New, cr &vo...... (Methuen) net 7.6 
Mare (W. de la), Three Mulla-Mulgars, roy Svo ........ (Duckworth) net 21/0 
Stone (H.), A Text Book of Wood, SV0.........cscceeess (Rider) net 21/0 
Vernon (H. M.), Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency, Svo....(Routledge) net . ~ 
, net 12/¢ 





TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLG ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Walls (E.), Progressive Co-Portnership, 8vo............-. (Nisbet) 





A Delicious Cup of Cocoa 


Made in a Moment 





With a teaspoonful of Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk a 
delicious cup of Cocoa can be made in a moment merely by 
adding hot water. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa and Milk is highly nourishing and 
sustaining and of delicious flavour. It has moreover the great 
merit of being easily digested even by those who are unable to 
take tea, coffee or cocoa in the ordinary form. It is an excellent 
thing for all who suffer from ‘“ nerves ”’ or insomnia, and for 
busy people who at times have to forego a regular meal and 
require something sustaining to take its place. 


Tins, 22 and 3/6, of all Chemist; and Stores, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 


PEPTONIZED 


COCOA & MILK 
AN EXTRA SPECIAL LINEN OFFER 


S.P. 110, Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs with 
g-inch hem. Worth rss. 6d. Our reduced price, per 
dozen, 9s, 3d, 
Linen Samples and List No. 40 P. sent post free. 
Delivery guaranteed and carriage paid on 208. upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


; ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nething else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 1s. 6d. 


Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Quilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





STORY’S 
COLOUR IDEALS FOR 


CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write for Latest Patterns. 
STORY & CO., LTD., Kensington High Street, w. 


| DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 
NOTICE,— The business of MF. Dent 


| Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
| become re-united with, and is trading ‘under thg 


om | name of: 
— |\E. DENT and Co, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT | at the following addresses: — , 
To | 61 STRAND, W.C.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EG 5, 


H.M. THE KING. | end 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO,, 
LTD. 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
B ' will hold the following SALES by 





HODGE 


AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commen ing 


at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

OcTOBER 17TH-18TH.—-THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF HAMMERED 
INGLISH SILVER COINS (period Edward I. to Charles 11.), the property 
of Raymond Carlyon-Britton, Esq. 

Illustrated catalozues (6 plates) price 2s. 6d. 

OcTOBER 197TH-21st.— PRINTED BOOKS and a FEW MANUSCRIPTS, 
the property of A. R. Goldie, Esq., 8 Somerset Place, Bath; and a FURTHER 
SELECTION from the LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HON, LORD VERNON, 
Hall, Derby. 

OCTOBER 218sT.—ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL, and ORIENTAL POTTERY 
and PORCELAIN, and OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, the property of Edward 
Penton, Esq., 9 Cavendish Square, W., and of A. G. Davis, isq., Spa House, 
Lox, Wilts. 

On view. 


Sudbury 


Catalozues may be had. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


yor SALE, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
SEMI-DETACHED, WELL-BUILT, DOUBLE-FRONTED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCHL, 

overlooking a and close to Thornton Heath Railway Station, con 
taining 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, box-rooims and the usual otfices, 

Frontage 68 ft. All road charges paid 

Price £1,400. To be viewed by appointment. 

Apply OWNER, 2 Melfort Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


SS ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near Rome.—TO LET FURNISHED 
e for 6 months from January Ist, 1922. Modern sanitation, bath-rooms, 
electric light.—-For particulars apply Mrs. SEARLE HALLAM, 


ANTED, within radius of half a mile from Victoria or 
Sloane Square, five or six UNFURNISHED ROOMS and bathroom with 
attendance ; maisonette or flat; rooms in private house not objected to. Rent 
moderate.—Box 1082, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


(pas FOR SALE, by Walker of London. 

very sweet tone, 9 stops; beautifully carved case. 
enurch or large hall.—For full particulars apply Col. P. L. 
Lurton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire. 


park 





Single manual, 
Suitable for small 
CLOWES, C.b., 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
‘ak OF LIVERPOOL. 


, eviniain i 
THE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

A salary of £1,500 per annum will be paid (no bonus). 

The suceessful candidate may be required to contribute 
Corporation Superannuation Scheme. 

Particulars of the duties to be performed may be had on application to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Strect, Liverpool. 

Applications, with copies of recent testimonials (not excceding six), must be 
sent to the TOWN CLERK on or before October 31st, 1921, endorsed “ Director 
of Education.”’ 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Committee 
will disqualify candidates. 


to the Liverpool 





or of the City Council 
G. HAMMOND ETHERTON, 
October Ist, 1921, flown Clerk 
S T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
Wanted, either immediately or in January, an experienced and fully 
qualified MISTRESS for English subiects up to the standard of the Oxford : 
Cambridge Higher Certificate and Entrance Scholarship examinations. Non- 
resident post. Salary according to qualitications.—lurther particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








T ADY, Cambridge Classical scholar, wants post Xmas 
4 vacation. Coaching, teaching, any suitable work. Young, willing, 
companionable. 30x 10835, The Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 


J] ACANCY PUPIL (one only) Yorkshire farm; cattle, pigs, 

poultry, arable land. Good opening youth learning elementary farming 

for abroad or home. Public school boy preferred. No fee.—HLATON, Diggle, 
Dobcross, Oldham, 
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OCIAL SERVICE ABROAD.—Opportunity for ladies and 

gentlemen (pay own expenses) wishing Reconstruction.work in France 

with Comité de It juvre “Le Jardin de la France Dévastée (Recog. French 

Govt.). Enthus jasm and energy demanded; interesting life assure Secre- 

tarial experience desired, but propagandist flair esse ntial.—Write SECRETAIRE 
GENERAL E, Jardin France Dévastée, Bast tion 55, Porte te Dauphine, Paris, 

a Handbook giving up-to- 


WOMEN and 


\AREERS AFTER THE W AR: 
Ay information on every branch of work for educated 
3. 10d., post free.-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 





GIR. Price 2s. 6d. to 2 
CERTING COMPANY, LT D. ,5 Princes s Street, Ci avendish Square, London, W.1. 
TAVERYMAN THEATRE. —Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Nightly at 8.15, M: atinee Saturday at 2.30. International Season. 
m DIFF’ RENT,” by Eugene O'Neill, (Hamp. 7224 
LECTURES, &c. 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


G UY’S 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two Open Entrance Scholars} hips, each of the value of £100, will be awarded, 
one in Arts and onc in Science, in ‘SEPTEMBER, 1922 

An Open War Memorial Scholarship, of the value of £2 200, will be awarded in 
Science in SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

Full partic ulars of the conditions and copies of previous examination papers 
can be obt tained from the DE AN, Guy's Hospital Medic: al School, Londoa, § ‘i 1 





T seTrrizs LD COLLEGE: 
W (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
zairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
pf London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain numbe r of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 





years «16 offer «d for competition at an examination held annually in APRIT 
Apply to the Principal, WEST LELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 


INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Jeacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 

APPOINTMEN Ts 3 AFTER TRAINING. 
TYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
¥ DENS, WEST KEXSLSOZOR. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

Treasurer, Mr. @. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 


Symonds, M.A. ceipdeaiatinb ene ‘rhing S¢ *holarshi 3, Loan Fund, and Grants 
fro: u the Board ¢ of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. L AWRENCE. 


" LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

MN HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics, The Course extends over 3 years, 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. For prospec tus is ap ply ily SE c RE c ARY. 

EASTBOURNE, 

EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 

UPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee 

Edin! urgh Training School. 


( UTDOOR LLIFE.—OLD HENWICK F ARM, NEWBURY 
7 (late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Yruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Fu i 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


eee FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 


near Canterbury ; 300 ft.up. Practical training, individual consideration. 


GOOD 





man and Hon. 





TPHE 





Gardening year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
M’O Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry. Managor rent, Dairy 

Wor Practical instruction by expert ind cert. te achers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds Apply Principal, Le House, Marwood, B arms t staple,N . Devon, 

GIRLS’ en AND COLLEGES. 
§ SeGRoes CHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
eanomiun. SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education, 

Head-Mistres Miss F. M. $8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 

 eoden DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. — Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 





- Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
C ee saasc GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALF (near Lake District), CUMBDRLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is gunny, dry, 
and bracing. Sey irate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and t re that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall te nd 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 

S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
“A day hool. Education (cirls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 pa. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. E ntrance examination July. 
HW iGiFrisgisi P, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
: I ite Residential School for Girls. Tele. : “ Watford 616.” 
FOREIGN. 
PA RIS.—Mr. ERRIK WISEMAN, 
] been detained in England = by a rious motor 
acvident, has 2 resun his SINGING LESSONS at 37 Rue Verniquet, 
Pari 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
KE LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
, a ro vy Council Maguniticent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
84, Lacing Dartmoor. cial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 








OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) Into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full iliustrated description of 
life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
12 2 Old Bond Street, , London, W. 


AU TICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nominas 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates p repare d for Speci: il Lutry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 
should be made, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurct h Building, E.C. 3 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, soat- 


house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, 0.T.C. ces, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July —Apply Ww. x. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 
Educatlon, Games. ‘Terms, 4 





BP LEZ S “one, 


Home Life, Medical Care, School 
2s. per week. tie ply te MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
WLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
J) will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecture rs, and Ladies, 446 Strand “(Charing s Cross), W. ©.2. 


‘T AMME RE RS. —Tutor disengaged ; references from Eton, 


farrow, Uppingham, Christ's -% spital; reduced fee Saturdays; visits 
arranged.—Mr. MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENGOIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
Pe HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 


of charge by 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. iL. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be gle ad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a courve of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, pene Aa and Horticulture. 

FOR BOYS AND 


QCHOOLS | GIRLS. 
UTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD LbOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Sct 

and Tutors in tl ils COU NTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 


is given free 
MESSRS. 


PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Inform _ mh 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4. 


Telephone : 


S 


5053 Central. 


CHOOLS Parents can cobtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational NMomes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 


& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to Lta 

mootT .. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
UTORS Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 


to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Ofices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Maytlair 1063, 1064 
TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEW RITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM: AN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N. Gerrard 6179 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad. 


f ie tw RITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


refully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 


3d. perl ,000 words, --Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, ! Ss 
sPelhantriting spa 1060 words; 3d. carbons. Bar 

handwriting a jality Revision undertaken. 260 testimonia 
EXPEDIENT sheared sondaesbapestane Avenue, E.C. ‘Phone Holborn ost! 
ALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


— charged. 


Serials from about 
charged. Authors’ M53. 


Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee 
typed. _ MASSEY, 25 Kunightrider 


4 


Strect, 








Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 
] EARN to WRITE for the PRESS; earn while you learn 
4 l oe ee ae. REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. Sol 
lford Street, W.4 
TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Lad 
g October 31st, Myst W lerland of North Africa, A rin Pun ‘ 
the Garden of Allah, 33 days, 93 D mber 6th, Ezypt, The Nile, and LP 
tine, 52 days, 295 gns. Febr Algeria and Tunisia, 115 gr Februar 
Great C iti 3 of Italy, 5 weeks is Programmes of the und other i om 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Koad, 5.E, 19, 
WwW N TE R SPORT and cther Tours in E. Pyrenees, Jan 
. Conducted by rt jent Inglisht iS, J2-45 ¢ ( 
t and novelty Further particulars apply lett WAYFARERS TRAVEL 
Ag! NCY, 31 Alfred Place, W.C. 1. 
ee HYDROS, &o. 
GUN NNY SoU Ler DE' N (moderate elevation). —-BOARDING 
n itry ho Scparate tables. Sheltered ? 
f t eae Ideal retreat for literary man or student.—V. G 


i Devon, 


wat ape Middiecott, Lsington, Sout! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
REENHOUSE PAINTING AND’ GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans extra. 
“PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 363. per cwt., kegs ex ra.—Full particulars 
pan CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea. Agents throughout the 
country 


EW PRISM XI2 Binoculars, Lenses Crystal and Stereo- 
scople. Eye-piece adjustablo for equa! vision. Beautifully finished.— 

Box 1070, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
R= NT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS a, ea TTA 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 











THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR for Ladies, 
Gents, and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and textures. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE., 


Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, jawick, Scotland. = — 


A SPALL APPLES. Cooking or Dessert. 
ALINGTON, BRAMLEY, COX, LANE, BRIBSTON, &e., &e. 
Carriage paid In boxes to any station G.E.R. 
$ bushe! COOKERS, 7s. 6d. DESSERT, 9s. 
Bushel COOKERS 11s. 6d. DESSERT 14s. 6d. 
Other English rallways 28. more. 
J. 1. CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Debenham, Sutfolk. 


M YSORE COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition.— 
I offer 41b. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. Trial Samples Free.— 
R. JEFEERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


H AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
_ £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street. 
s~ndon, W. 1. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


J 8S. MURIAS CIGARS; 50 Imperiales, 50 Celestials, both 
e in 25's, in perfect condition.—Box 1071, The Spectator, 13 York Strect, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
i ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned oe free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the rellable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1550. 























] LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. 

per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

—_— : — ge 


Put Your Son 
into Commerce 


No sphere of activity offers a wider range of 
opportunities for advancement than that of 
commerce. Sir ALBERT STANLEY says :— 

“No great business can succeed without competent 
men at its head. We must find the right type of man 
and train him to fill the post. And his training must 
always be more comprehensive than that demanded by 
his immediate occupation,” 


The Degree in Commerce 
at London University 


is the “ blue riband ”’ of attainment in the world of 
commercial training. ‘To holders of this Degree are 
open many responsible appointments in Banking, 
Finance, Shipping, Insurance, Transport, Works, or 
Factory Management, and Public Utility Companies, 


G, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, founded in 1894, provides 


thorough 
Tuition By Correspondence 
for the London B.Com. Degree. ‘The value of the 


course is proved by the fact that at cach of the Inter. 
Com. Exams already held, 70 per cent. of Wolsey Hall 
candidates passed. Noother correspondence institution 
has even remotely approached the number of successes 
gained by Wolsey Hall Students at these Exams. 


@, Commerce Prospectus, Specimen Lesson, and particu- 
lars of Courses for B.Com., A.C.A., A.C.LS., A.S.A.A,, 
&e., post free from the SECRETARY, Dept. SP6o, 





Golsey Hall, Oxford 


$$. 





£25,000 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


BY THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employmeat and Emigration, 

1,100 boys and girls now being maintained, : 
Patrons— - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEY 
President - - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG) 
Chairman and Treasurer - - -— - — C. E. MALpEN, Esq. MA’ 
Deputy Chairman) - ~ - - - = ~ = F. H. CLaytoy, Esq. 
Chairman of ‘ Arethusa’ Committee- - Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries - MM. BRISTOW WALLEN; HENRY G. Copéiaxe 

Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 














bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
~ i a ane The ~ aaa ce 
Waifs & Strays Society 
pleads for its big 


family of 4,213 children. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND GLOTHING. 
Contributions gratefully received by Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowrett Swann, M.A., 

Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11, 
Cheques, ete., crossed and payable “* Waifs and Strays.” 


PLEASE HELP IF YOU CAN. 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may Le 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to cradicate their disease and give them an opportunity te 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 220 Babies already have beer 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
turough the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


: £18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Reliable Quality. Very Moderate Prices. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 





— 











HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. { inner Claret .. an ‘a ‘én 29/6 
GRAVES. — pega hy sini aaa 29/6 


(Excellent, generous White 


| SPANISH BARSAC. Dinner Wine “e ive 29/6 
| BURGUNDY, BEAUNE Superior, old bottled... 42/« 
HOCK. 39)- 
| MOSELLE. 42)- 
MOSELLE, {BERNCASTLER, Light, attractive, {Qa 


(Great bargain. . ; 
CHAMPAGNE, (EHRMANN S FILS < GOLDEN 4 Bla 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, High-class Cuvée... 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY ...... 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 
; COGNAC. 
WHIS< 
WHISKY, 


NIERSTEINER, Superior a oe 


FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 


SUPERIOR FRENCH oe 


PURE OLD MALT, sinall quantity 
The Famous FERGUSON'S | 
{ = 

LU LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great ait 50, 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 
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[COMPANY MEETINGS.] 


TRAFFORD PARK COMPANIES. 
24th Annual Meeting of the Estates Co. 


Meetings of the main and subsidiary Trafford Park 
Companies, whose principal function is the development of the 
Port of Manchester, were held in Manchester on Thursday last. 

Mr. Marshall Stevens, M.P., presided at the several meetings, 
and the following Dividends were declared :— 

Trafford Park Estates Ltd. 8% with a 
£135,603, 

Port of Manchester Warehouses Ltd. 107; 
Tax) with a carry forward of £46,212, and 

Trafford Park Cold Storage Ltd. 10°. with a carry forward 
of £3,145. 

At the Estates Company's Meeting the loss to the Company 
due to the demise of Mr. J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., was 
referred to; Mr. Geo. R. T. Taylor, of Messrs. Taylor Brothers 
and Co, Ltd., Trafford Park, who also a Director of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, was elected in his 





carry forward of 


(free of Income 


is 


lace. 
The Chairman reported that in spite of the adverse conditions 
of trade, they were still disposing of land, and during the year 
Messrs. Nicholls, Nagle and Co. Ltd., Courtaulds Ltd., Makbar 
Ltd., and the Trafford Park Cold Storage Ltd. had acquired 
more land. Messrs. 8. Dixon and Son, of Leeds, had established 
a Depot in the Park, as also had the Ingersoll Rand Co. of 
America. Messrs. Clarke and Holgate had established a con- 
siderable Timber Storage Ground; Mr. Cory, a for a 
Depot; and the Park Electrical Co. were building new premises; 
in addition, a large Garage had been erected tor the Port of 
Manchester Road Service Ltd, 

The total Revenue for the year amounted to £141,225, which, 
as compared with last year, is an increase of £23,075, and an 
increase of £34,482 1919. 

The Chief and other Rents 
amounted to £114,407. 


site 


over 


from Land and Buildings have 


TUE STATUTORY RAILWAY. 
The Shares in the Trafford Park Company—the Statutory 
Railway serving the Estate—have again made no return. This, 
said the Chairman, was due to the same causes from which 


the Railways of the Country as a whole have suffered, but they 
had not had the relief afforded to them by the Government as 
have the Railways which were taken under Government control, 
neither had they received their proportion of the increases in 
the rates which have been received from the Trading Public 
during the period of control, but claims had heen formulated 
for this, which, if equity prevails, are likely to be met. 

At the present time they were negotiating through the 
Ministry of Transport with the Railway Companies for new 
conditions, folowing the end of Government control. 

These new may necessitate considerable capital 
expenditure by the Statutory Company beyond the Company's 
xisting powers, work which, in ordinary circumstances, 
should be carried out the connecting Railway Companies, 
ind it may be necessary for the Statutory Company to obtain 
Parliamentary Powers to raise further capital under prevailing 
onditions when 5 Debentures are no longer an attraction to 
their Shareholders as Investors in their Subsidiary Companies. 


conditions 


for 


by 


The Railway Act, 1921, which became law in August, gives 
the Traders several important concessions for which they have 
been striving for the past 30 years. 

NEW RAILWAY RATES. 

The new railway rates will be for the conveyance of mer- 
ehandise upon the railway, quite separate from the charges 
for Station and Service Terminals and for cartage, so that the 
Traders in Trafford Park will in the future be able to claim full 
advantage of their position due to the fact that they have thei1 


own railway terminals. 


Then, the fixing of the railway rates is being taken out of 
the hands of the Rail vay Compan s, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of a Tribunal, upon which the Traders as well as 
the Railway Companies will be adequately represented. 

This was hardly the place to discuss grouping and other 


but it was important to note that 


arrangements provided for, 
, together with those of the Cheshire 


the Trafford Park Railways, 





Lines Committee and the Manchester Ship Canal Company, are 
at present excluded from any grouping arrangement. 

This deprives them of some of the provisions which apply to | 
Railway Compan es amaleamated in a group, and if the 
Statutory Company had to promote a private Bill for powers 
to raise capit il, the opportunity would he taken of stabilising 
Its position with that of cther Railway Companies in this 
respect, 

TRAMWAYS, é&c. 

In regard to the Tramways, a loss had heen turned into a 
profit, but there again, new conditions had to be faced. 

The agree ent with the Manchester and Salford ¢ orporations 
terminates at the same time as does the Agreement between 
those Corporations and the Stretford and ether Local 
\uthorit There is a disposition at the present moment 
tmongst Tramway Authorities to avoid further expenditure 
Upon permanent way, and it may be that under any new 
arrangement the overhead electric wires would he utilised for 
trackless Iuses, in addition to, or entirely replace, the 
ordinary electric tram cars, and if it be found nece ssary for 
the Statutory C. mpany to make an application to Parliament 
and a friendly arrangement can be come to with the Eecles 
Corporation and the D ivyhulme Authority, it may be decided to 









join Trafford Park and Patricroft by an overhead Trolley 
Service. 

The Net Profit for the year amounts to £67,581, which is an 
increase of £11,581 over last year, and an increase of £31,119 
over 1919. 

The Balance standing to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account now amounts to £187,603, after providing £10,900 for 
Corporation Profits Tax. 

Out of this sum we propose paying a Dividend of 8 
WEI I Sess ccais conch iad as, ao ana aan ceanunsineeciodieneeaaok £52,000 
Leaving an amount to carry forward of £135,603 

The Chairman explained that as no provision had been made 
in the Accounts of Excess Profits Duty, and that it might be 
to the advantage of the Company to expend a large sum for 
Railway Development before further Varliamentary Powers 
could be obtained by the Statutory Company, also in view of 
the possibility of a lean year or two, it was thought prudent not 
to distribute a higher dividend. 

FACILITIES OF THE ESTATES. 

As to the future, the value of the facilities in Trafford Park 
had increased owing to the increased cost of transport. That is, 
the higher the cost of transport generally the greater are the 
savings in Trafford Park, and there were still 413 
available. 


» Which 


acres 


THE PORT WAREIIOUSES. 

Addressing the Shareholders of the Port of Manchester Ware- 
houses Ltd., the Chairman explained the manner in which the 
growing needs of the Port for warchousing accommodation were 
being met, and announced that Mr. Chas. A. Harrison, the 
Company’s Representative in London, had been sent specially 
to Australia and New Zealand to assist in arranging to divert 
shipments of Wool and Frozen Meat direct to Manchester 
instead of to London. 


COLD STORAGE, 

At the Meeting of the Trafford Park Cold Storage Lid., the 
principal feature referred to was the new Cool Store nearing 
completion, with a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet, equipped with 
overhead electrical machinery for dealing with traffic, which 
in a general way has hitherto only been accommodated in 
ordinary warehouses. This is an entirely new departure, and 
is believed to be the only its type in the World. In 
addition, it is expected to be large ly used ior Bacon, Buiter, and 
other more or less perishable produce not requiring exceedingly 
low temperature. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


store ot 


Capital Authorised ee ° ° ee oe oe es  £9,000,000 
Capital Issued .. o* oe oe ee oe ee «+s £7,500.000 
Capital Paid up .. ee ee * £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee oe oe oo os ee £2,750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors . £5,000.000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
reccived for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application 


The NATIONAL BOND CORP'N, 
No. 12 Upper Camden Street, DUBLIN, 
BUY and SELL 
FRENCH, BELGIAN, ROUMANIAN, CANADIAN AND 
ALL GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Prospectus Free on ippication 


’ For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's | 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 i 246 &46 
































LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon, R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 


6. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital « +£38,116,815 


Paid-up Capital - + «+ 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund- . . e 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30h, 1921) = « 371,322,381 





HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2, 
OVER 1550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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In These Hard Times 


The Bible Society is in serious straits. While the 
demands on its resources constantly increase, the 
production of its books has become alarmingly expen- 
sive. Its huge popular editions now cost the Society 
three or four times as much as they did before the war. 


This has compelled the Committee reluctantly to 
increase the prices charged for most of the books. 
Yet, in spite of the increase, these books are entailing 
a far heavier loss than they did in 1914. Then, for 
instance, the cheapest English Bible was priced at 6d., 
and involved a loss of ld.; to-day, the same book is 
priced at 2s., which means a loss of 6d. per copy. 


In these hard times the Bible Society is passing 
through a very severe financial strain. The Committee 
must either materially curtail its operations, or they 
must at once largely increase its annual income. 
Surely, in a world so full of evil and misery and con- 
fusion, this is not the time for reducing the circulation 
of the Word of God. 


The Committee, therefore, earnestly appeal to their 
friends everywhere to join them in raising the Society's 
income by £75,000 above that received last year. They 
have faith that lovers of the Bible in all lands will 
unite in responding to this appeal—so that the Society 
b2 not hindered in providing the Scriptures for those 
who need -them to-day more than ever. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


NhNHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1, Organ in the Press, THE MODERN CHURCHMAN, 


= — —— —_— —_—_—_— ~ — = 
PORT WINE. 
The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT. 
“Conquistador,” Red Seal. §4sg, per dozen bottles, 
carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for a sample bottle, post free. 
Cheaper qualities from 48s. per dozen. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 
Est. 1800, 




















There is a 
Secret in Blending 


pipe-smoking mixtures not 
attainable by formulae alone. 
It was in 1867 that the firms 
of Carreras’ received the % 
command of the Third Earl of Z 
Craven to produce the best | 
smoking mixture that .. 2 
year had ever known. 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut. 
2 oz. 2/5 4 oz. 4,10 
Ako obtainable in Cartridye 


form at same price. 
Made ty Carreras, Ltl., 





London, Established 17388. ~~ POIER < 
MIXTURE 
Get a Tin 
To-day. 
Grouly’s 





From HEATH CRANTON’S List. 
- " ihaatieiaies by Lord Willoughby de le 


THE FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
OF “DEMOCRACY.” 


ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of “The 
Defence of Aristocracy,” &c. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Just ready. 





THE CLIPPER SHIP ‘SHEILA’ 
Capt. W. H. ANGEL. The whole of this book has 


been written up from carefully kept logs, and its 
accuracy is vouched for. 7s. 6d. net. [Just ready, 


IN THE LAND OF TURKANA. 
T. R. CAMBRIDGE. Those unfamiliar with 
lquatorial Africa will find this book most useful. 
2s. Od. net. | Just ready, 


eae 














FICTION. 7s.6d.net. Aé all Libraries and Bookseilers, 





By EDWIN PUGH, 
THE WAY OF THE 
WICKED. 


“By NOEL BRITTAIN, 
THE UNFOLDING OF 
LIFE. 


By HUGH C. MASON. - 


By LADY ¢. MILNES 
GASKELL. 
THE GREATER LOVE. 


By W. JAMES WINTLE. 
GHOST GLEAMS. 





By CONSTANCE E. BISHOP. 7 
THE WINE OF THE DEVIL’S XMAS 
SORROW. BOX. 








~ —< 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


——— 


Conscious Control! versus Muddling Through by Instinct 


MAN’S SUPREME 
INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. JoHN DrEwey, Ph.D., LL.D., writes :—‘ A 
contribution to a better understanding of every phase 
of contemporary life.” 

Prof. FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., writes :—‘* An 
original contribution of the very greatest value to our 
knowledge.” 








A copy of “The Philosopher's Stone,” by Prof. JAMES IT 
ROBINSON, an exposition of ‘* Man’s Supreme Inheritance,” will 
warded free on receipt of addressed envelope. 


ARVEY 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 








“THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the 
** Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous Syst 
* Everybody should read this beok.’’- 


Hair,” 
m, «ec. 
Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian, 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’-—-Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


THE JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY. 


Now ready.—WaAY OF TIE WINEPRESS, 21s.; IBN ET TEFRID, 
15s., L..P. 25s.; both by John Payne. Targ or JOHN PAYNE, 


19 plates, 21s. CAROL, AND CADENCE and other works formerly 


issued by the VILION SOCUEITY to follow.—Apply to Secretary, 
tT. Wricut, Olney, Bucks, 
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THE PRESS ACCLAIMS THE WORK AND 
THE NOVEL IS SELLING IN THOUSANDS 


The John Long 
£500 Prize Novel 


GOOD GRAIN 


By Emmeline Morrison 


















































8s. 6d. net 
“Geod Grain,” by Timmeline Morrison, will undoubtedly 
e this ir’s outstanding feature in fiction. Of nearly 400 
yels submitted for the competition, Good Grain’’ was 
ind to be the best by the adjudicators. The {500 awarded 
to the author is by far the biggest sum ever given as a Prize 
ra First vel Over three } indred nolices and reviews have 
saved of this immensely popular novel, which is now seiling 
The om Long £500 Prize Novel 
i 7 rain’ is most emphatically a novel of unusual 
I I Mrs. Emmeline Morrison has a keen realiza- 
q t does she allow her atte ntion to stray from | 
e, or her reader's att m cither Her | 
re 1 themselves i ct, clear 
I inality about the plot, too.” 
The John Long £500 Prize } 
vw I eT whatever that ‘Good Grain’ is 
xcellent € th » which a woman (or a mat | 
is than a lon ed experience of cities men. 
le ire handled 1} Mrs. Limmeline Morrison with great 
t terest is maintained to the close of a story marked by real 
g i f exposit-on.” 
The John wate £500 Prize iene 
rhe freq wi = ,. Mrs I lin 
peared amor best cllers ’ led me to tal 2 
i of « I, lon Sachnalions on the sub ! 
it en winiiers in ¢ 1 He averred that 
1 new re 1. Hi to he had not found ‘ 
ecessful.” 
The John Long £500 Pies Novel 
Mrs. Itmmeline Morrison's sto — 
1M to read i : 1 and 
1 in 
The John Long £509 Prize Novel 
I tulate Mr. Jol iding this new author Mrs 
Morri *s triumy it 1 hnique; h res 
end t t istery of thy rative art. 
f meth d gift of dramatic dialogu 
( 1 Gra carries the plot forward as ou an advancing 
The sche ce £500 Prize Novel 
I l , rl 1m 1g fasc png ee fe rer, | 
\ ] I to be « i -d on the fact that, ‘ ring | 
r f l th ha f such a story as that told by | 
‘ 1 < i mainly the story of two men and a } 
x s told with fecling that grips the reader 
rg r wel shows power like this, Human | 
r sid mm tells of depths of feeling which | 
ne that runs through the book. 
The John a? £500 Prize Novel 
had not read far befor > discovered that Mrs. 1 neline | 
f intere She deals in short, graphic para- | 
it useless embroideries and reflectior Phis 
. is nd cleverly developed The writer has suc 
vortrait of the heroine, she is natural, inc juent and 
| 
GOoOopD GRAIN 
] 
The John Long £500 Prize Novel 
Kn wing it to be a priz e novel, wl would you 
ect of rh » hal rk leads y u to expect a good d ul tae | 
i iys tellir uguiar story,and Emmeline ‘ SOL 
\ ver 1or labouring a point Her dialogue | 
$ her I $s everything clear as it goes alon ind is well 
written. ‘ Good Grain’ is a good model for aspiring n s to 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 


AND AT AL LI 


Street, Haymarket, London 
THROUGHOUT 


12-14 Norris 


BRARIES & BOOKSELLERS THLE 


WORLD | 












FIRST REVIEWS—A CLASSIC 


Damy GRApuHIc: “A book which will become 
famous.”’ 
EVENING STANDARD: “ The most thrilling of all the 


books born of the war.”’ 


MORNING Post: a classic of its kind.”’ 


“ Will remain 





DAILY SKETCH: “ Will remain a classic for all tim 

DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘ A book which reflects the 
spirit in which this operation was carried out 

Daty Mair: ‘ It was a magnificent feat, and this is 
a worthy account of it.” 

SUNDAY Ev. TELEGRAM: “ His book a 
book to read and read again, and then keep along with 






‘gone days. 


THE BLOCKING OF 


ZEEBRUGGE 


The authentic 
compiled e- 
Captain A. 

the Vindictive. 


the world-famous sagas of by 








achievement, 
Admiralty Records, by 
., R.N., who commanded 
luction and forewords by 
cTTY, 
“ ig 


UsaN., 


story of a remarkable 

— Secret 

Carpenter, V.C 

W ith an intros 
LORD Bi 
MARSHAT, 
REAR-ADMIRAL 

and nearly 50 unique plans Perea is, and drawin; 

by permission of the A: {miralty. I5s. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON SHOOTING 


Hawker’'s great Young 





net 





classic, Instructions to Sportsime 


in all that Relates to Shooting,”” has been brought up to date 
by Eric Parker, Shooting Editor of the Fie/d. It has all the 
original coloured and many added plates 15s. net. 


BY LOCH AND STREAM 


by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.S 





Angling Sketches 





fisherman of wide experienc Jt is equaily for 
and the expert, giving practical advice for both 
is the 16 full page illustrations 


GREEN LABEL NOVELS 
MRS. BINDLE 


























Five years after her husband-—Joseph Bindle, philosopher if 
furniture-remover—‘‘ Mrs. Bindle’’ arrive ound in cloth at 
7s. Gd. net 
First printing exhausted 
Second printing nearly exhausted. 
Third printing in ined 
“There's one thing about Mis. B—she ain't dull,” said 
Bindle. That’s what the reading public says 7s. od. net 
MEN OF MAWM 
A novel of the Yorkshire Uplands by \ Riley, author of 
Windvridge,”’ ‘‘ No. 7 Brick Row,” & Mr. Riley has 1 
definitely returned to his own county, and his new stery tells 
of conflicting personalities that he loves to draw. 7s. Gd. net. 
A novel of the Great North-West by \ hor of 
‘Blue Pete: Half-Breed 37th «Th i he new 
story Iake Allan gives us th del little tenderf t 
journalist, Morton Stamford, who blunders into a drama full 
of thrills and incident. 7s. Od. net 
ANTHONY TRENT, Lyacerigee Criminal 
Wyndham Martyn’'s story is sometl ally new in muyster 
Anthony Trent writes detective stor He decides to use hi 





brains as a Raffles by putting into pr actice his own plots, with 








astonishing results, 7s. Od. net. 
A new novel by a new author, Allan Dare. It tells of how a 
valet became the man of th hour when shipwreck nd 
muti neers reve rsed the ord eT ol thing > Inillivrew is a verit ibse 
Admirable Crichton. Crown Svo s. 6d. net. 


‘JILL THE RECKLESS 








P. G. Wodehouse’s bs 1ovel, so it is said. It 1 t. 
drama, and romance—a rare combinatio1 It is by t 
of ‘ Piccadilly Jim ’’ and \ Damsel in Distress C1 1 Svo, 
Of all libraries and booksellers 7s. Od. net, 





HERBERT ‘JENKINS’ BOOKS 
HAVE GREEN LABELS 
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COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 











The first comprehensive work on chemical 
warfare. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
RHINE 


VICTOR LEFEBVRE. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of extreme importance to all those interested 
in the great cause of Disarmament by this brilliant 
young scientist, who has an unrivalled knowledge of 
his subject. It has an introduction by Sir Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 





H. B. IRVING'S 15s. net. 


LAST STUDIES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Four Classic cases of wrongful conviction brilliantly 
told. 


“They make 
The Outlook. 


IBSEN AND HIS 
CREATION 


JANKO LAVRIN. 


wonderfully exciting reading.” — 





Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 
This is a further contribution to ‘ psycho-criticism ”’ 
by Mr. Janko Lavrin, whose able study of Dostoevsky 
was so iavourably received. His aim is to present a 
new and original solution of the central problem of 
Ibsen, and to show how Ibsen's individual psycho- ° 
logical confl ct is worked out in his plays. 


BRETT YOUNG'S Great Romance 


THE RED KNIGHT 


7s. 6d. net. 
A superb story which will delight all admirers of 
“The Black Diamond.” 
“We confess to having been carried away by the 
passionate ending.’’—The Times. 


THE ROMANTIC LADY 
MICHAEL ARLEN. 7s. Od. net. 
Four airy, cynical polished stories, by the author 
of “The London Venture.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 
HENRY WILLIAMSON. — 7s. 6d. net. 


A Collins First Novel by a young writer of the 
highest promise. 








MIDDLE CLASS 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author 
of * The Dark River.” 7s. Od. net. 
Another of Mrs. Millin’s subtle South African 
studies _ 
THE SUBSTITUTE 
MILLIONAIRE 
HULBERT FOOTNER. 7s. Od. net. 


A splendid mystery story full of hairbreadth escapes 
and thrilling adventures. 


Ls 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lrtp 


Now ket’ MARVELS OF THE 


ANIMAL WORLD 


By W. S. BERRIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS FROM Lirs. 
A collection of strange and little-known facts written by an 
expert in his subject. . ; 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 
FICTION 8s, NET 
THE MYSTERIOUS 


. MR. PICKERING 


By PHILIP CURTISS, 
Author of “ Crater’s Gold,” &c. 
The hero is soon entangled in a baffling mystery which, after 
a swift succession of thrilling incidents, he is ultimately sye. 
cessful in solving. ‘ 


THE HEART OF THE 


DESERT 
By HONORE WILLSIE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden Trail,’’ &c. 
For freshness of idea and intensity of human interest is unsur- 
passed by even the most brilliant of Miss Willsie’s rivals. No 
finer novel has come out of the West than this vivid and ab- 
sorbing romance of Arizona. 


Ready Oct. 20th 


WHILE I REMEMBER 
By STEPHEN McKENNA. 
A book in which one of the most brilliant of our younger novelists 
has set down his personal recollections of the momentous 
period in our history that closed with the Peace Conference, 
and of people who played an important part during that period 
A book of recollections and private opinions, brilliantly 
written, and of the highest significance, it is also representa. 
tive of the experiences, thought, aspirations of one group of 
young men which was almost wholly obliterated by the war. 
Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRARY 


Beautifully Ilustrated in Colour and in Line, 
Size 8} x 6}. Picture cloth. 7s. 6d. net each. 
The wonderful facts of science, history, natural history, and the whole 
matcrial universe in the language and with all the fascination and romance 
of the fairy-tale 
THE FIRST TITLES TO 


























BE PUBLISHED ARE :— 
THE CARL, EWALD BOOKS. 
Translated by ALEX. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 
1. TWO LEGS. 
2. THE OLD WILLOW TREE 
and other stories. 
Carl Ewald, the great Danish writer and naturalist, has a European 


reputation ; his nature tales have been translated into Russian, Su 
His books are destined to become classic 





(Or - 20th) 


(Nov. 4th) 





German and Dutch. 
English language. 
THE NETTA SYRETT BOOKS 
3. TOBY & THE ODD BEASTS. (Oct. 20th) 
4. RACHEL & THE SEVEN WONDERS. 
(Nov. 4th) 
THE W. H. KOEBEL BOOKS. pC oa 


5. THE BUTTERFLIES’ DAY. 





(Oct. 20th) 





Nov. 4th 














FAIRY STORIES 
THE HOUSE 
ABOVE THE TREES 
By ETHEL COOK ELIOT, 
Author of ‘* The Little House in the Fairy Wood,” &c, 
Illustrated in Colour and 
Line by Anne Anderson. 
A fairy story, but so original in idea, so fresh and heautiful in its strange 
imaginings, that one necds a new term to describe it No story so unlike 
its predecessors has appeared since ** Alice in Wonderland,” and it is 


altogether unlike that. 
Size 8} by 6}. Picture cloth. 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE 
IN THE FAIRY WOOD 
gy ETHEL COOK ELIOT. 
Author of ** The House above the Trees,” 


Illustrated in Colour 
by Mabel Hatt. 


net. 











Oct. 20th 


&ey 


A charming fairy story by a skilful writer fer children. 
Size *} by 6}. 


15 BEDFORD ST..LONDON W.C.2 


Picture cloth. 6s. net. 
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CONSTABLE ANNOUNCEMENTS 





IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FROM PRIVATE 
TO 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


Illustrated. 21g, net 

in so voral rospocts. It t 
parallclod in the annals of tho British 
Army. Its author is Britain’s most famous living soldier It 
is in itself at once an inspiring tale of hard work and _ persever- 
ance and a vital document in war history. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


\ great character and mn to all who enter the Army.” 
Major- > y= Sir Frederick Maurice in the DAILY NE Ws: 
fascin nom account of an extraordinary career.’ 

MORNING ost 


ook 


unique Ms the story 


ore 


This box yk is 


of a career never bef 


TIMES : 
\ 


n inspirat 


he has a vivid story to tell 
‘ty phase of 


clearly : 
m all backbiting 


written simply 


t 13 free f 





er - 





3 
military life ‘ oh ipon In this book with sympathy ‘and ‘kno wledge.” 
DAILY Rg LEGRAPH : 

a career, the most remarkable in the modera annals of 
the Bs ritish ion v. Th book is a veritable romance of arms, no I au 
inspiratic yn to the young man in civilian life than to the youth who dream 13 
of emulating Sir Willian is example in the service. narkable 
interesting, and enlightening contribution to ‘the milit iry histo y of the 
century.” 


ANCESTRAL SPORT 


| LORD WILLOUGHBY 
DE BROKE’S NEW BOOK 


THE SPORT OF 
OUR 
ANCESTORS 





| A collection in Prose and Verse setting forth THe Sport or 
| Fox-HUNTING as they knew it. Edited and selected by Lorp 
| WILLouGHBY pe BROKE. Illustrated in colour and black and 


ARMOUR. 
Also 150 copie s on hand-mad: 


white by G. D 
* * 
* 


21s. net. 


Crown 4to. 
paper. 

Contents : Introduction. An Apology to Mr. Surtees.—_Mr. Egerton 
Warburton: Song: ‘Tar Wood.’ Major Whyte-Melvilile : in Me- 
moriam “Your Hand-W riting, Sir”; Extract from Ho imby Hous 
Mr. Bromley Davenport: ‘ The Dream of an Old Meltonian ” ; ‘‘ Lowesby 


Hiall.”” Beckford : A Fox Chase.—"* Nimrod"; The Chace ;, The Road. 
—The Bag Fox: ‘The Noble Earl of an Anci jent Name.’’—Anthony 
Trollope: The Old Kennels; Goarly’s Revenge ; From Impington Gorse. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 
MORNING POST: 

This delightful book a9 eee 
what a precious asset this artist is to 
| J. ¢. Squire in the OBSERVER: 
| ‘Lord Willoughby’s compilation is a tribute to a vanished age - His 





I. Armour's inc drawings 


Engli sh sport!’ 


comparal le 


high. spirits, his humorous and shrewd outlook on men and atiairs, his facility 
make his own contributions to this book 
3 from others; and one 


| of allusion to history and literature, 
at least as readable as most 
cannot say more than that.” 


of the passages he quotes 





GENERAL BOOKS 


| FICTION 





SIR EDWARD COOK 


Portrait. 16s. net. 


rather dificult task compet 
le Daily N 


THE LIFE OF 
By J. SAXON MILLS. 


“Mr. Saxe on Mills has performed 





nd well. 


ntly a 





































| NIGHTFALL 
| 
| A 


Author of 


[ Shortly. 





modern fashionable life. By the 


powerfu! story of 
ESSEN DEN.” 


“ JENNY 



































his book 1 of admir: stories.” eu i 
A ite ft fuller Fe tT ol aera nds but ane that steadily upheld the | THE MOTHER OF ALL LIVING 
f yur at's profeasion, is described : Kdv 1 Cook, a | ye _ ae , 
bP ol mg nalts Ce pe Er Pe Pes mae te Lite | A Love Story of South Africa. By ROBERT KEABLE, 
isa la uber of anecdotes about men of name, gleaned from Cook's diaries.” | Author of *“ Simon Called Peter.” [| Shortly. 
Times | : 
< — 40 " [Shortl; 
THE LIFE OF ELIE METCHNIKOFE /SWEET_ WATERS Shortly. 
‘ weWTE Ao rs (PEE EET le A story of Constantinople during the Balkan War. By 
By OLGA M®"TCHNIKOFF. With an Introduction by | tis ; 7 
Sir E. RAY LANKESTER. Portrait. 21s. not. | HAROLD NICOLSON, Author of * Paul Verlaine.” 
‘Madame Metchniko!f's ¢ ] nalysis of her _ _ - ientifi we ies HOSTS OF DARKNESS 
t hinder her fror vii the living, the lovable, the extrac nary | 
in being who concei 0 ideas, = developed so man} haw elope A thrilling Novel of the Bolshevik Terror, By HAROLD 
pace and onsaky ithe th apse st f — see ap horas cans | and ARIADNA WILLIAMS. | Shortly, 
\f 2 x ST , x J “4 [Pr blished, 7s. Od. et. 
CROWDING MEMORIES 18. net. | SESTER SUE , * hey 
By Mrs. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. | Mlustrated. | eg eco Ba Sg aR ns — halt wo ance rg eng ata age 
The widow of the well-known American poct and editor tells of her friendships Ee 
England and th n 1 States. Her book contains intimate memories of INR [Shortiy. 
kK t a the te Dickens, " “= Pwain, qucks Wilde, and other | A Vv AG RAT UT ru NE t 
A new “Cranford.” By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 
AC CEPT TING THE UNIVERSE lls. net. ‘THE BLACK MOTH 
Essays in Naturalism by JOHN BURROUGHS. | A Romance of the XVIII[th Century. By GEORGETTE 
This is the last book Init complete at his death by the emines HEYER. Published. 7s. 6d. net. 
Batur well known for his wise and sympathetic studies ¢ nimal, | 
4 y t tf | 
POETRY AND DRAMA 
DIARIES OF COURT LADIES OF OLD JAPAN 
With Illustrations from old prints in Colour and Black and THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS 
Whit Introduction by AMY LOWELL. 2l1s. net. 1 ; -_ : 
Of these authentic diaries of the Heian period (704 to 1186 4.p.), the Times By WALTER DE LA MARE. [Snortly. 
I tra itions will be very welcome to students of Japanese litera- | - eh . T '""y> 
Miss Lowell xcollent iat of the writers and their | GRUACH AND BRITAIN'’'S DAUGHTER 
f { ; hoticalls Two Plays by G ORDON BOTTOMLEY. With | cover 
‘_~ , ri tn | _ sy u a H vel ul ing | design by CH. AR LES RICKETTS. Uniform with “ King 
—Puneh Lear's Wife.” 15s, net. [ Shortly. 


PLANTATION GAME TRAILS 











COMPLETE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 














By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. Ilustrated. 203. net With Memoir by J. H. WHITTY. Detinitive Edition. 
oF cs ic PDS GS "3. 6 i Shortli 
“ Mr “Ruth ige writes with ieliy id modesty an 1 1 hummer is. Gd. net. Lai ly. 
we which not every one who produces re books’ displ ‘ COR ars] 
Who thinks of golng shooting in South Carolina should certa ‘inky tak SP 4 SNISH FOLK SONGS ] ly, 
a * es Lit ipplement. ar , a 
he Times L Papper “u Selected and trans lated, with an Introducti ry S. DI 
He does not waste his breath nor w us with any trump ng, but PTAGA 4 re v5 P 6S EY Cal ’ 
betw 1 the lin f what is a perfectly simple and very symp. t record \ ‘ cA , Au ot Shell “ wd uly 
we cannot fail to read that he was a ver ire shot . A very delightful book s ses n spanish I Poet i} S . 
... It ditfers from the common book about sport “because of its warmth and | and ¢ i su i I mn that he has { 
1 uy. . tt idmirable book.’ HORACE HUTCHINSON in the Westminster | prey i whic 1 \ 
Gazet fresh t thi 
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LONDON. BOMBAY. SYDNEY. 
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HEINEMANN’S LIST 


OF EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 


L wer ature 


The BEGGAR’S OPERA 


By JOHN GAY. A New Edition of the Play 
(following the text of 1765). To which is pre- 
fixed the Musick to each Song. Illustrated and 
decorated throughout by LOVAT FRASER. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. 


The Essence of Aesthetic 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated — 
the Italian by Douglas Ainslie. Cr. 8vo. 


PASTICHE & Prejudice 


By A. B. WALKLEY (A. B. W. of The Tiznes), 
Sq. rll 7s. Gc. 
“ Every essay is the more delectable through its 
fellowship with the rest.’ Max Beerbohm, 


BOOKS on the TABLE 


By EDMUNDGOSSE, C.B. 2nd Impression. 8s. 6d, 


Tr rai el 


In the Tracks of the Trades 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Illustrated from 
photographs. Demy 8vo. 258. 
A vivid and alluring description of a 14,000- 
mile yachting cruise to the South Sea Islands. 


San Christébal de la Habana 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. Cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd, 
‘the record cf an impression of a city elusively 
lovely, of marble whiteness under the greencry of 
royal palms. 


A BRITONin AMERICA 


By HAROLD SPENDER. (Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A vivid and varied account of Mr. Spender’ s tour 
through America, ‘The book combines picturesque 
and illuminating sketches of the human side of 
American life, together with graver studies. 





Down Here the Hawthorn 


The first collection of THOMAS MOULT’S 
poems, which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
pronounced “ the true gold of poetry.” Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


Ne ww Novels 


TO LET 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
The end of the Forsyte Saga 


“This is our masterpiece.” James Douglas. 


LATCHKEY LADIES 


By MARJORIE GRANT. 7s. An 

realistic novel of the lives of 

women who, ail the same, go on living aud ‘ 
on jobs” in offices. 


The Trembling of aLEAF 


By IV. WERSET MAUGHAM. 


The WHITE RIBAND 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. A _ Ballet 


Seven Shillings. 


intimate, 
3 supe riluous 
take 


Ss 


= 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Fighting at Jutland. 


The Personal Braetienees of Forty-five Officers and Mey 


of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. FAWCE TT, Ro i 
Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, Royal Navy. W ype 
Photographs and Numerous Plans and Ilustr ations, J} “4 
trated by a Naval Officer. gto. 21s. net. " 


Morning Post.—‘ To the layman the stories— Written in 


| non- technical i —will bring home what is me: ant by th 
4 € 


‘Spirit of the Navy.’ ‘To the Naval officer who was 1 ot presen 
i 


t 


they will indicate more accurately what a modern naval actio n 
is like ; than all the despatches and diagrams in the world,’ 
TENTH THOUSAND. 
Vera. A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” 


Extra Crown Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per yol 





POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Jimp leather, 7s. 6d, net 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. é 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blre Cloth. 3s 


net each. 


SIR R: ABINDRAN AY L oH 


The Fugitive. 


TAGORE, 
Poems. 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
Gitanjali,"’ &e. Crown 8vo. 7 6d. net. 


The Quaker History Planned by JOHN WILHEIA M 
ROWNTREE is completed with 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Professor of 
Philo sophy in Haverford Colle ge, U.S.A., Author of “ The 
Inner Life,’’ ‘The World Within,” &c. 2 vols. 8vyo, 


3cs. net, 


MACMILLAN & co.. LTD. LONDON, Ww. C. 2, 


JUST PURLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


FOUR VOLUMES. NET EA 





IN 25s. (CTT. 


(To advance subscribers the price will be £4 4s. 


Volume |.—From the Outbreak of War 
to the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 


Mr. Buchan’s “ Nelson’s History of the War,” issucd in 
twenty-four volumes between February, 1915, and July, 1919, 
bad probably the largest circulation of any war book published 
in any language. The new edition has been complictely revised 
and largely rewritten. The author’s aim has been to present 
in a reasonable compass a history of the whole war on its naval, 
military, political, economic, and social sides; to present it in 
the form of a narrative which can be read with interest by all 
classes; and to offer upon the great struggle the judgment of 
a contemperary observer who has no obligation to special 
steading, 


Net per Set.) 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 








Words. 7s 


The CHRONICLES of I 
DAWNHOPE = « 


By G. F. BRADBY 





The Story of an Up-to-Date Public School. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH, 
RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 
175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 

Acolian Hall, New York. 





Is 





}OOKS. — ililaaae ay’s Demonology and De evil Wi orship, 9 vols., 
—_ 42s.: Faber’s Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri, * 

| 1803, 42s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21 I ‘ 
| Jyroll Stories, illus, by Robida, 21s.; W ilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 
15s. 6d. ; Wright’ 8 Life of Walter Pater r, 2 vols., 21s.; Crockett’s Novels 25 vols 
fine lot, £5 53.; Maupaszant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works 
of St. John ila nkin, with Intro. by John Drinkw ater, 3 vols., 25s 100,000 
| Books in stock, Catalogues on application. Books W ANTED: First Editions 
of Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayers Folly, 1895 ; Outcast of the Islands, 15 96 ; 
also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902; Keats’ Poetas, 1817,—EDWARD 


20 & BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


21 





LAKER’S Great Bookshop, John Brij ght Street, Birmingham, 
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A Few Reasons why the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Is Indispensable to You 


It is a Universal Question-Answerer—the 
Britannica tells you quickly and accu- 
rately what you want to know. E very 
Why? — Who? - When ? — Where? 
—What? and How ? can be answered 
from it. 


It gives a Complete World Mistery- there 
are 6,025 historical articles, covering all 
periods, races, countries, cities, and 


peoples ; + all wars, battle 8, sie ges, trea- 
ties and conventions ; all revolutions 
and great popular movements. 

British History and Politics—from the 
earliest period; social, political, and 
religious development of the British 
people to the present century. 

9,000 International Biographies—the life 
stories of all the world’s notable men 
and women presented in graphic and 
attractive st yle. 

A Complete Atlas ly _ than 300 maps, 
with 125,000 geogr: ap! hical entries. 

A Gazetteer of the World—10,838 articles 
about places, states, provin S, 

mountains, lakes, rivers, national 
wonders, trades and manufactures, 
statistics, ote. 

Manufactures and Commerce — every 
branch of industry and manufacture ; all 
arts and crafts; inventions, machines, 


cities, 


seas, 


processes and raw materials; 15,139 
illustrations. 
Best Books on Ail Subjects — the 


Britannica tells you about famous books 
and plays in all languages; the drama, 
writing, printing, arts. 


A Universal Book of Dates—telling you 
when any event took place, when a 
famous man was born or died, a book 


was written, a law enacted, an inven- 
tion or other discovery made, ete. 
A Collection of Instructive Pictures— 


15,139 illustrations, including Birds, 
Animals, Reptiles, Machines, Tools, 
Docks, Bridges, Vehicles, Flags, Ships, 


Artillery, Plants, Buildings, Works of 
Art, Jewellery, Trees, Flowers, Carpets, 
Costumes, Lace, Coins, ete. 


Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing—all 


Glass 


the great composers, musicians, singers, 
every kind of music, musical instru- 
ment, form of musical composition ; 


of all lands. 


great operas ; dances, 
the world is 


Questions of the Day—what 
talking about ; immigration, Asiatic ex- 
clusion, alcohol and the drink evil ; 
suffrage, eugenics, heredity, divorce, 
insanity, wages, tariffs, railroad rates ; 
socialism, communism, ete. 

For Home and Foreign Travel—the things 
you want to know before you go abroad; 

people and customs of all lands ; 
scenery and of travel; parks, 
buildings, museums, art galleries; how to 
map out a trip to any part of the world. 

A Library for 20th-Century Women— 
whether it is politics or civic matters, 
questions of public health, or political 
affairs; all Ans and crafts; child wel- 
fare ; costumes, embroidery, lace, de- 
coration; the lives of famous women. 

For All Students of the Bible—the 

greatest authorities on the history of the 
Bible, its translat all of its books, 
and men them; the 
Crusades and ecclesias- 

tical systems, 

All Sports, Games, and Pastimes—260 
articles, every form of recreation and 
athleties ; indoor games ; motoring, 
golf, te rowing, sailing, canocing, 
swimming, ski-ing, mountain climbing, 
riding, ph otography, taxidermy, ete. 


The Food We Eat—nutritive values 





routes 


ions, 
who wrote 
Reformation ; 


ete. 


41 
une 


niis, 


of 


articles ot food; percents ige of water; 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, mineral | 
matter, refuse ; comparat ive digesti- 
bility of different kinds of food; 


dietaries ; amount of food necessary for 
p Pi ‘lo very hard work, for the 
sedentary, ete, 


at 














World Progress and Thought—recording, 
explaining, and criticizing developments 
in politic al, scientific, artistic, religious, 
social, commercial, and_ industrial 
history. 

Scientific Facts—things already proved 
and those in process of proving by the 
world’s master thinkers and discoverers 
in chemistry, geology, physics, minera- 
logy, biology, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics, 

Pottery and Porcelain—beautiful colour re- 
productions of representative Chinese 
antique porcelains, also of Japanese and 
European examples; exhaustive  ac- 
count of the Ceramic art in all lands; 
materials, firing, decoration, glaze . 
characteristic methods of production. 

Hunting and Fishing—with authoritative 
pictures and descriptive articles on big 
game, birds and fish of alllands; guns, 
pistols, fishing-rods, etc.; the best dis- 
tricts for hunting and fishing on all 
continents. 

Manners and Customs—explaining the 
origin and history of social usages, 
salutations and forms of address, wed. 
dings, visiting cards; characteristics 
and native customs of peasants in 
remote districts. 

Interior Decoration and Design—full of 
suggestions for mural decoration, carv- 
ing, frescoes ; 
of glass, furniture, enamels and em- 
broidery, etc. Great masters of decora- 
tion and design. 

A Ready Reference Guide for Country 
Dwellers—care of the lawn, flower beds 
and vegetable garden ; poultry-keeping, 
bee-keeping ; how to raise any kind of 
flower, etc. 

A Temperance Library—the physical 
effects of alcohol and habit drugs ; 
bodily and mental diseases caused by 
their use ; liquor laws in all lands ; tem- 
perance movements; alcoholism and 
crime, etc. 

A Critical Guide to Poetry—descriptive 
and critical accounts of all the world’s 
great poems in any language and of all 

besides all forms of verse. Lives 


ages, 
of poets, ancient and modern. 
Classical Literature—giving the best 


guides to Latin and Greek classics and 
mythology, describing and criticizing 
famous poems, dramas, historical works, 
biographies and speeches. 

All the Arts and Crafts—with beautiful 
illustrations of famous works of art ; 
over 2,000 articles on painting, seulp- 
ture, drawing, engraving, architecture ; 
various kinds of craftsmanship ; lives of 
all the great artists. 

Exploration and Adventure—Ballooning, 
mountainecring, life at sea, flight, pearl 
diving ; strange tribes and savage races ; 
wild beasts. The story of Polar and other 
explorations in all parts of the world. 

Mental Phenomena and Spiritualism 
articles on h ypn »tism, thought trans 
ference, demoniac possession, psychic 

research, dreams, apparitions, hallucina- | 
tion, trance, second sight, ete. | 

Every Man His Own Lawyer—giving the | 
layman ail the fundamental principles 
about business law, real estate law, trade- 
mark and patent law : marriage and | 
divorce; contracts, sales, drawing a will. 





International Law International rela- 
tions in peace ai nd in war; neutrality ; | 
blockade ; contraband; Hague Con- | 
vention; peace congresses ; laws of 
war; prizes of war; search; spies, &c. 

The Outdoor World—Nature Study 
giving authoritative facts about all } 
living things, all growing things, and 
the wonders of Nature; botanising ; 
birds’ eggs; butterflies ; intelligence in 
animals; ants; bees; migration of 
birds ; colours of the sky; clouds;| 


_ 


cyclones, 


representative examples | 


| You 


| to be reduce 





can purchase the 
Encyclopedia Britannica at 
HALF-COST by ordering 
the new Handy Volume 
Issue of the 11th Edition. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica is now placed easily 
Within the reach of the man of limited " ans; he 
can obtain it at HALF THF Cost of the Cambridge 
(large paper) issue by ordering the Handy Volume 


Issuc, 





This new issue is in no sense different from t) 


Cambridge issue, except that it is printed from 
smaller type upon a smaller page. The Handy 
Volume issue is a wonderful achievement in fine 
printing and a wonderful triumph of economy. It 
contains everything that the Cambridge issue con- 
tains: ALL the reading matter, ALL the illustra- 
tions, diagrams, and maps; nothing whatever i; 


line for line and word 
issue is identical with 


omitted, altered, or curtailed ; 
for word cach page in the one 
the same page in the other issue. But by using 
smaller type and smaller pages and the finest India 
paper, the cost of manufacturing has been halved, 
and this economy enables the cost to the purchaser 
d by half, 


You can have the entire 
29 volumes despatched to 
you upon a first payment of 
only 21s. 

You complete the purchase at your 


spreading the payments over 24 
months, as you please, 


convenience 


months or over six 


This means that you can enjoy the benefits of the 
use of the Britannica for two years whilst you are 
paying tor it—a period during which you will derive 
from it DAILY valuable help in your business and 
in your home. 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE? 


We offer you facilities for the fullest and most 
critical investigation ; we are ready to place in your 
hands evidence which will enable you to decide the 
matter ior yoursell. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post 
it to us, and we will send you an Interesting booklet 
beautifully illustrated, and viving you a full descrip 
tion of the Cambridge issue and of the HALF COS‘ 
Handy Volume issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(ilthedition). The booklet contains specimens of the 
exact sizes of page and of type in the two issues with 
many pages reproduced from the Britannica, as well 
as facsimiles of the various bindings and an Order 
Form showing the easy monthly payment plan. 


Post this Coupon to-day. 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
- High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 





Pleas 1 me your Illustrated Booklet des i 
ing tt Encyclopedia Britannica (11th E Lit he 
nd giving facsimiles of the bindings and sizes otf 
ty pe ane page of the Half-Price Handy Volume 
ind the Cambridge issues, together with spect- 
men page Also an ye r aoe showing the 
small m yathly payment ply 
NAME aocces posecescccsescoscessoocs ° 
ADDRESS 2. cccccccccccccsescvccccecececs . 
5.5 TTT rT Tr ‘ 
P! ver} 
. 
Free 5 pa Option. 
To allow you time in which to decide which issue 
of the Britannica best suits your purpose i 
your means, a set will be reserved in your naine 
for five days This dk not bind you to pur- 


ch but it ensures y¢ u delivery at the carlicst 


possible date. 


eee ene ene neee . eee . . eee eeeeeereereee® 
r If t { son is sted in an OPEN 
eh velope only 1d. postage is required, 
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CCHATTO & WINDUS announce that they publish 


this Autumn the following important and many other 
new books :— 


HE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE edited and arranged 
with a Preface by JOHN SAMPSON, D.Litt. Printed in the FLORENCE 
PRESS TYPE. Uniform with ‘‘ Keats” and “ Shelley ’”’ in the same 
series. Small 4to. Boards, 15s. net. Full Vellum, 21s. net. 


REEK VASE-PAINTING by E. BUSCHOR. ‘Translated by 
G. C. RICHARDS, M.A.; with a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
F.B.A. An admirable multum in parvo tracing the progress of the 
art from the earliest beginnings to the Hellenistic Age. With 160 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


IRGINIBUS PUERISQUE by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Illustrated with 12 collotype plates in colour after designs by NORMAN 
WILKINSON of FOUR OAKS. Limited to 500 copies. A beautiful 
gift-book. Decorated boards. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


M ORL EMBLEMS and other Poems by ROBERT LOUIS 

STEVENSON. With 19 Woodcut Illustrations by R. L. S. and a de- 
lightful and informative Preface by LLOYD OSBOURNE. The first 
time these charming poems have been made available to the general 
public. Small cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


HE PLAYS OF HUBERT HENRY DAVIES. With 
an Introductory Memoir by HUGH WALPOLE. The Memorial Edition 
in 2 handsome volumes with a photogravure portrait of the author in 
each. Each volume contains 4 plays. Small Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


HE COMEDIES OF HAROLD CHAPIN. Withan Intro- 
duction by J. M. BARRIE. Contains 4 witty and charming comedies. 
““ No modern English playwright has so fine a sense of dramatic dialogue.” 
—Daily News. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


EARL. An English Poem of the XIVth Century. Edited 
with a metrical rendering into modern English, glossary and textual 
and explanatory notes by SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, F.B.A., together 
with Boccaccio’s OLYMPIA. The definitive edition. MEDIAEVAL 
LIBRARY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : a Century of History by 
W. HASLAM MILLIS. ‘ A most desirable addition to my Press library. 
. . + Mr. Haslam Mills has proved a most admirable historian.”— 
British Weekly. . With 9 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


PATCHWORK by BEVERLEY NICHOLS, Author of “ PRE- 

LUDE” (2nd Impr. 7s. net), hailed by the Morning Post as “the 
best of all latter day school stories.” A novel of the new post-war 
Oxford, eloquent, witty, and audacious. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROME YELLOW by ALDOUS HUXLEY, Author of “ LIMBO” 
(3rd Impr. 5s. net). Mr. Huxley’s first full-length novel marks an 
important advance on his previous works; it is a piece of literature 
that will be one of the most discussed books of the season. Cr. 8vo, 
7s. Od. net. 


LEASE write to the Publishers for Full Cata- 
logues and seasonal Announcement Lists :—9g7 
& 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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